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THE AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


HE original idea of this book was an inquiry 
als into personality, chiefly through biography, 

including the life of our Lord, though also 
from the side of philosophy and education ; but 
the theme gradually grew in the author’s hands, 
until he was constrained to make an endeavour to 
paint a picture of the times, with an interpreta- 
tion. Here questions of the personal character 
and influence of men fittingly find a foremost 
place. The author writes frankly from the 
Christian standpoint, but has made it his aim 
not to forget honest seekers after Truth. He 
now! passes on this message, convinced that along 
such lines we can all make some nearer approach 
towards the better days of which already we see 
the dawn. For the best days of the Christian 
Faith and the Christian Church are yet to come. 
What imagination can fail to be stirred, what 
aspirations and hopes must needs arise, as we 
look abroad upon our Age, listen to its God-given 
call, and inquire for its goal! 
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to one or two friends who have very kindly given 
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Adam Fyfe Findlay, M.A., and Rev. James 
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CHAPTER 1 
READING THE PICTURE 


“Compare the ancient with the modern world : ‘Look on 
this picture, and on that.’ ”—Ecce Homo, p. 161. 


“ The airs of heaven blow o’er me ; 
A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold !” 
WHITTIER: My Triumph. 


“Thus said the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, and his 
Maker: Ask Me of the things that are to come ; concerning 
My sons, and concerning the work of My hands, command 
ye Me.”’—Isa. xlv, 11 (R.V.). 


“Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he 
may run that readeth it. For the vision is yet for the 
appointed time, and it hasteth toward the end, and shall not 
lie; though it tarry, wait for it.... The just shall live by 
his faith.”—Hab. ii, 2-4 (R.V.). 


CHAPTER I 


READING THE PICTURE 


E live in an Age of pictures. On every The Age 
\) \ hand a ready interest is secured in whatever ¥° !¥°i- 

appeals to the eye, especially ifit be shown 
with a dash of movement. Illustrated papers finda 
very large and immediate sale. Lectures andlessons 
alike avail themselves freely of lantern views, pho- 
tographs, diagrams, and similar means of illustra- 
tion. The most popular stories are those with 
bright colouring in their descriptions, and with 
humorous and animated dialogue. Altogether, 
the human mind has become much more pic- 
turesque in its average, educated intelligence, than 
formerly. Yet it is curious how one Age repeats 
another. ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun.” * 
This may be the cry of disgust and world-weari- 
ness, but it may also serve to express—and such 
is our meaning now—the result of an interesting 
comparison. 

It is not surprising to discover more Ages than The child- 

one that resemble our own. For the picturesque (007,08 
we might compare it with the Age of Chivalry. 


* Eccles, i. 9. 
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pictures, 
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For new ideas and much upheaval we might find . 
a parallel in the “ Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion.” But when we see how the people live 
amongst moving pictures, and wild, swift excite- 
ment, we are reminded of the childhood of the 
human race, when the incidents of the chase, love, 
and war filled up the days of primitive man. 
Many obvious and vast differences will at once 
occur to the reader, but one common factor stands 
out from all—the love of colour, life, and dash so 
characteristic of childhood.* 

Not that we mean to despise pictures—far other- 
wise. The pictorial art has been carried to re- 
markable perfection. Story and parable, as means 
of instruction, have found favour with the wisest 
teachers in all ages, the Jewish Rabbis being a con- 
spicuousexample. To-day the foremost education- 
alists extol the method of Comenius, or Komen- 
sky, the last Bishop of the old Church of the 
Bohemian Brethren—the spiritual ancestors of 
the Moravians—who more than two and a half 
centuries ago was the first to introduce pictures 
into school-books, and one of the first to advocate 
the teaching of science in schools. It was he, too, 
that wrote the favourite allegory of the people of 


- Bohemia, The Labyrinth of the World and the 


Paradise of the Heart,t in which he describes 
himself as a pilgrim out on the quest for happi- 
* Compare Wordsworth’s view, Poetical Works, p. '793— 


“TlHlustrated Books and Newspapers.” See also Chapter ITT. 
+ English translation in the Temple Classics. 
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ness and peace. And what does the world not 
owe to John Bunyan for his immortal allegory, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress? Above all, the pictorial 
method weaves a wonderful, fascinating interest 
round the teaching of our Lord. His parables 
lay peculiar hold of the imagination of a child. 
Even the adult loves pictures and learns from 
them ; but children must be taught in this way. 
The special fondness of people to-day, then, for 
pictures and pageants, as well as for asking ques- 
tions, indicates, as we may hope, that we have 
reached the childhood of a new, opening Age in 
the world’s life-story. Vivid impressions of a 
wide world are passing into countless minds, and 
they form the raw material out of which a world 
of more advanced ideas may be built up there. 
For pictures are not all alike. Simpler pictures Popular 

come first, and those containing groups of objects Pictures. 
and figures naturally follow. The early pictures 
shown to children have an obvious name, the 
more advanced suggest some further meaning, 
and call for explanation. The animal pictures of 
Landseer are most interesting and skilfully drawn, 
but also simple: those of painters like Millais, 
Holman Hunt, and G. F. Watts tell of ideas that 
stretch far beyond the canvas. Already such 
pictures have educated a large number of people, 
but at the present time the common taste, whether 
in canvas colours or in description, is chiefly for 
rapid sketches and vivid outlines. To look at the 
picture of one “sensation,” and without taking 
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time to think too much, to pass on to the picture . 
of another, this is what pleases best. 


1S ane We appeal now to everyone to give a little time 
ure . . 
Age. to a picture of another kind. Has the hour not 


arrived when we should all try to get beyond 
sketches and outlines to something more com- 
plete? Do we not stand in need of something 
that takes in recreation, and science, and social 
betterment, but also much besides? What untold 
benefit if we can arrive at some understanding of 
a picture so marvellous as to lie beyond every 
attempt to paint it! Every man knows that at 
certain times in his life his mind has been filled 
with thoughts too deep for words. Perhaps the 
prayer he once learned at his mother’s knee pulled 
him up on one occasion when he was going it 
hard denouncing religion. Or the memory of a 
genuinely good “ mate,”’ who had formerly worked 
beside him, but had now passed beyond the reach 
of carping criticism, made him halt one day after 
he had flung morality to the winds. Or, again, 
the sight of a little white coffin, with sweet violets 
on the lid, beneath which lay an innocent cherub 
wrapped in unbroken sleep, chased away his rude, 
drunken folly, broke up his callous ideas of death, 
and made him feel strange about the heart as he 
had never felt before, so that he could hardly help 
believing now in “The Better Land.” So, we 
may say, as we look on this Age, on the good 
elements in it and the bad, so closely intertwined 
and so hard to distinguish, we are looking on a scene 
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almost too deep for words. . Yet there it is before 

our very eyes, spread out for every man to gaze 

upon who has any wish to be worthy of the name. 
Who then will not 


“ Believe the promise of to-morrow, 
And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day ?”* 


As we have indicated, no man can paint this 
picture of the Age in its varied colours and full 
meaning. It is a task too great for human hand 
and brain. Yet we think the time has come when 
some further attempt should be made towards 
bringing the Age into one description and focus. 
What we have tried, therefore, to do is to describe 
the impression it has made on our own mind. 
We have endeavoured to set down this impression 
without fear and without favour. We are en- 
couraged in our attempt by the belief that we are 
embodying in the picture some of the best approved 
judgments of the time passed by the most earnest 
and competent men. In the whole case, the tests 
we invite are Truth and Experience; and if, when 
so tested, any features of the picture, as here 
presented, are found to fall short or to mislead, 
then by all means let them fade. What all of us 
are vitally concerned with cannot be the triumph 
of our own particular theory or class, apart from 
genuine value, but the progress of Truth and 
Righteousness, and the betterment of the whole. 

We ask leave, however, to point out here that 


* Lowell: In the Old Days of Awe and Keen-eyed Wonder. 


Who can 
paint it? 


The value 
of colour, 


Interest in 
the future, 
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while we have sought to be fair, yet no account of 
the Age, to be worth anything, can possibly be 
colourless. Colour is not the mere effect of a 
distorted imagination. When things are seen in 
their true light, they are bound to appear in 
colours. Colour is the one white light broken up 
into its various parts, and given back to us as 
things are able to return it. One of the curious 
features of our Age, however, is that colours and 
characters, as they commonly appear, are either 
flashy or strangely indefinite. We must therefore 
try to get beneath the surface to the real colours 
underlying it. We hope also to do real justice to 
the shining features of our time. The ultimate 
result, we trust, may be a true mirror of the 
present, and some illumination of the future. If 
so, then by one more path we of this Age shall 
reach “the certainty of the words of truth,” and 
“stand in our lot at the end of the days.” 

We invite the people, then, to view the Age 
with us, and to look into the future. Men have 
always been interested in the future and the 
unknown. From ancient times they have tried to 
get light, from all kinds of unlikely quarters, on 
things that are to come. To-day they go in for 
speculation in commercial “futures.” Or they follow 
that popular craze for betting and gambling. The 
gambling spirit, however, is the wrong and mad 
side of a right and natural interest. Human hearts 
must peer into the future, and make inquiry and 
guess with regard to it, for many things are hidden. 


READING THE PICTURE _— 


But surely it is a strange thing to find men callous 
over the step into the world beyond, and yet 
excited to madness in gambling over every 
imaginable uncertainty. ~ Delirium is a poor 
substitute for healthy exhilaration. And how can 
the restless wakefulness of fever take the place 
of that alert freshness of the mind which out of 
the repose of faith looks forward eagerly to the 
new calls of life? The opening future of the 
world is too fascinating a thing to be put aside for 
any wild yet narrow substitute. Has the world 
in these days not caught some raging fever? 
Where, then, shall the remedy be found? And 
where, apart from the remedy, will the fever end ? 
The health of the people’s mind, the health of the 
gathering nations, is too great a stake to disregard. 
We are often playing ourselves in these modern 
days, and what are we playing for? Shall we not 
arise now, and “ play the man”? 

But if we are to survey the present, and gaze The pre- 
into the future, we must not hurry, like impatient seas 
children, to rash conclusions. We must set aside 
prejudice, passion, and pride; we must be patient 
observers and humble learners; we must be bent 
on discovering the Truth, whether it answers our 
bias, and suits our inclination, or not. An inquirer 
into the Age must also with all his heart seek 
insight, courage, and hope. We crave them for 
ourselves. We wish that they may ever be the 
possession of every reader. 

When we try thus to look at the Age, many 


The line 
of inquiry. 


Basis and 
scale. 
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things will strike us. We shall find, for example, 
that man has entered on a wonderful heritage of 
freedom, which too easily runs to licence, while at 
the same time his very development seems to be 
raising up new restrictions. Again, we shall see 
how full the Age is of fleeting and fading impres- 
sions. Yet, as we shall also discover, the awaken- 
ing of the people is already astir, and, in spite 
of all obstacles, the Age carries within itself the 
promise of yet greater things, and an unmistakable 
call to everyone who has ears to ears. These are 
the lines we propose for a candid inquiry into 
a complex case. 

In thus attempting to paint the times and their 
outcome, two words keep impressing themselves 
on our mind. These are basis and scale. As the 
world goes on, even with all the complexity of 
organization and life, men are learning to simplify 
their ideas. The chemist can now analyze material 
substances into the simple elements as never before. 
Every improvement in machinery for carrying 
through any given process means an advance 
towards a simpler mechanism. At the same time 
it has been found possible to invent machines to 
carry through much more intricate processes than 
formerly. In this and other ways we are ever 
getting fresh lessons in regard to basis and scale, 
extending the one, and enlarging the other. 
Walter Bagehot gives an example. In his “‘ Eng- 
lish Constitution”* he tells how men who were 

* No. vi., “On Changes of Ministry.” 
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bankers only, and who “had never looked at life, 
except out of the bank windows,” were selected 
for the management of the earlier banks. By- 
and-by, however, it was found that bank manage- 
ment must rest on a broader basis by placing on 
the board of directors men with wider experience 
and greater practical insight into the wants of 
a commercial community. The result was that 
the joint-stock banks of London left the earlier 
banks far in the rear. 

In these days there is great need for multitudes Over- 
of men thus to enlarge their conception of life. ae : 
We are suffering from over-wrought specialism. ‘sm. 
We cannot, indeed, dispense with the specialist, 
for the field of knowledge in every single depart- 
ment is now so large. But there are many men 
who run their pet branch of science or their other 
hobby to death, while their knowledge of any- 
thing else is lamentably, and even culpably, vague. 
Every interest beyond their own department or 
scheme or recreation they treat with jaunty incon- 
sequence, and even contempt. Surely our Age is 
calling us with extraordinary clearness to some 
worthier and grander conception of man. 

It cannot be denied that the life of the world The world 
to-day presents a situation of great and dramatic ° °°" 
meaning. The competing, and even loudly-clash- 
ing interests are so many, the issues reach so far. 
The complexity is so bewildering. Within each 
nation the play of social and other forces is freer 
and far more rapid than formerly. Our modern 


Far- 
flowing 
currents, 
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life, moreover, has to be ministered to by many 
activities, each of which stands for a nucleus of 
self-interest, or at least of independent opinion. 
Men are thus organized as never before to defend 
their common interests and ideas. Then, again, 
the policy of civilized nations does not express 
the will of the few, as in ancient times, but the 
net resultant from the conflict between those 
various interests that represent the mind of the 
people. 

Not only so, but the nations are also fully open 
to one another’s inspection, and as by an electric 
flash the trend of opinion in one registers some 
result in the attitude of the others. By the 
opinion immediately pronounced by many expert 
observers, by public meeting, by telephone, by 
ordinary and wireless telegraphy, by the daily 
press and the vast postal system, each of the 
more advanced nations is unified, and the whole 
world is unified, in an extraordinary way. 


“For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears 
along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong.” * 


To all this add the modern facilities for travel, and 
the constant sailing of vast merchant fleets in all 
parts of the world, carrying not only merchandise, 
but also emigrants without number, and literature 
without end. These wide-flowing currents, there- 


* Lowell: The Present Crisis. 
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fore, mark the inrush of many ideas and influences, 
some of them excellent, many curious and even 
corrupt, into quarters entirely new. Thus before 
our very eyes the waves of nationality and novelty 
are breaking on every shore. 

Can any man with the smallest pretence to Seekers 
intelligence afford to disregard signs like these? ai 
Yet intelligent men have different points of view, 
and we do not forget it. This book is written, 
indeed, with full conviction, after much inquiry, 
from the Christian standpoint. We have en- 
deavoured, however, to keep in view the feelings 
of genuine seekers after Truth, and we cherish the 
hope that some of their difficulties may be met. 

The picture of the Age and its goal may bear 
some fresh argument and persuasion to humble, 
open minds. 

Within the Christian Church, too, there must 4 basis 
be many for whom the balance of belief has been na 
more or less upset by the modern enlargement of teaching. 
‘knowledge, and by the alternative explanations 
offered by science and history, plying them with 
all kinds of plausible arguments. Their faith is 
still a genuine Christian faith, but their spiritual 
equilibrium is far less stable than formerly. They 
welcome, then, any presentation of Truth that 
seems to promise fresh value and a surer basis 
for their faith. We invite all such to see whether 
the teaching of Jesus is not the supreme guide for 
the Age to the goal, and whether from all three, 
interpreted together, there does not dawn a light, 


One other 
word. 
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both for personal reassurance and for the spiritual 
and social needs of men. And to those to whom 
is committed the wonderful opportunity of en- 
graving the mind of the people or the character of 
youth, and thus of helping to shape the destinies 
of the coming days, we trust there may be given 
a fresh and convincing view of these high and 
hopeful arts. For youth itself nothing can be 
finer than to seek the open ear for any call of God 
to which our own generation gives voice. 

There are still others of whom we ask a portion 
of their time. Unfortunately, there are many who, 
all too willingly, sit loose to the obligations of the 
Christian Faith. While they ally themselves with 
Christian institutions, and take part in Christian 
worship, yet, in comparison with trade or income 
or recreation, all these things dwindle at once 
into a third-rate place. In some way or other 
may the greatness of this Faith dawn upon such 
with a power altogether new! What Age could 
with clearer call than our own seek for sincere 
treatment at our hands? What Faith affords 
less room for trifling? How, then, with common 
consent, shall we best set our faces towards the 
goal ? 


CHAPTER? {1 
THE LIMITS OF THE FREE 


“Those three great things: religion, trade, and liberty.” 
—Monresquieu : The Spirit of Laws (De l’Esprit des Lois), 
Book xx., chapter vii. 


“ The test of high character is the amount of freedom it 
will absorb without going to pieces.” —PROFESSOR PALMER, 
Harvard University : Art. “The New Education,” in Andover 
Review, November, 1888. 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”— 
2 Cor. ili, 17. 


“ Only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by 
love serve one another.”—Gal. v. 13. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LIMITS OF THE FREE 


BOUNTIFUL nurse-mother, yet a stern and The bar of 
A strange guardian, Nature has both baffled ae 

and aided man at every step. She has often 
poured her treasures upon him from an over- 
flowing lap; yet her very abundance has forged 
around him the chains of indolence. Or again, 
she has refused to yield her harvests except to 
severe and unremitting toil. For long Ages, too, 
she sternly forbade the progress of the race by 
her floods and hurricanes, by her barriers of ice 
and mountain, by her wild spirits of the sea, and 
her grim fortresses of the shore, by her barren 
and awful solitudes, and the unrestrained roaming 
of her beasts of prey. And the many supersti- 
tions that have survived even to this very hour, 
remind us what man at first read into Nature. 
We must not forget how he interpreted his all- 
embracing environment. To countless tribes the 
forms and forces of Nature were somehow the 
haunts and workings of strange spirits. With- 
out propitiating them man dared hardly stir a 
foot. Their power over his weal and woe none 

j 17 2 


Limits of 
man’s 
device, 


The 
chains of 
the heart. 
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could tell. Thus he was held in the chains of 
the weird and awful dread of the unknown spirit 
world. 

Man’s own kith and kin, too, have seriously 
barred his path. In countless instances his more 
powerful neighbours have sought to impose on 
him their iron will. Absolute rulers like Alexander 
the Great, William the Conqueror, Frederick the 
Great, have exacted unquestioning obedience. 
Dominant Churches and parties also have sought 
it by force and fear. Witness further the long 
story of serfdom and slavery. Privileged classes, 
moreover, have too often shut fast the door of 
knowledge and social opportunity. The mailed 
fist, the compulsion of prison, torture, and exile, 
the pressure of unjust and unbending laws, and 
the unmeasured effect of threat and terror, have 
been resorted to without stint to hold down and 
to keep back. Ambition and love of power, as dis- 
played by Wolsey, Richelieu, and Napoleon ; fear, 
jealousy, and selfishness, constantly at work in 
social and commercial life, present themselves as 
factors alike patent and potent in weaving the 
strange web of human history. 

To all this add the fetters of man’s own nature. 
He has had to suffer continually for the limita- 
tions of his ignorance, and yet how often has he 
been content with them! He has been sadly 
beaten, alas! within his own breast. He has 
known the pathos of self-defeat. Moral issues 
have daily been hidden from him, and he has 
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fallen further from the ideal unwittingly. At other 
times he has approved the better and yet followed 
the worse. Pure aspirations have waged a most 
unequal contest with passion, prejudice, and pride. 
In some Ages of the world’s history, as in the 
declining days of the Roman Empire, there has 
come a retarding of moral progress. Moral decay 
and soul-slavery have then been written across 
the face of society. Earnest men have longed for 
reform, and yet their battle to win a purer Age 
has, for the ungrateful generation they served, 
gone in favour of the other side. 

In spite of all these barriers man has hoped and ee 
struggled and dared to be free. Without this 
luminous principle we cannot explain the story of 
the race. By an inborn instinct, however over- 
borne, man is impelled to express himself. He 
must needs break down his many enclosures and 
explore the great open country of his own possi- 
bilities. 

This light shines all the more brilliantly out of ‘ans 
the freedom already gained. If the exploration of etnias: 
the earth’s surface, now so largely accomplished, is #01. 
much mote limited in respect of unsolved mysteries 
than in ‘‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 
we have reached the more spacious days of 
higher exploration. The capture and conquest of 
Nature’s forces is now the realm of wonder. And 
an exploration vaster still—the exploration of “the 
One ”’—is opening up before ‘‘ the many,” beyond 
what the bright, calm stars have yet looked down 


The fabric 
of a man, 
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upon. Men are freer than ever before both to 
explore and to advance themselves. 

As the story of growing freedom is one of the 
most fascinating chapters of human history, so 
too the question as to how far a man may be truly 
said to be personally free is an inquiry of absorb- 
ing interest. For in his freedom, whatever it be, 
the fabric of himself is largely found. It is a 
favourite inquiry of philosophy. Theology also 
has occupied itself with the same high theme, as 
in that great masterpiece, Jonathan Edwards on 
the Freedom of the Will. And still the theme is 
inexhaustible. How far, then, we ask, are a man’s 
actions determined for him, and how far is he him- 
self the free originator ? 


INHERITANCE. 


Every man starts life as an inheritor. He is 
subject, therefore, to the conditions of inherited 
possessions: his inheritance may be a profitable 
asset or burdened with a heavy mortgage, or 
rather, in this case, he falls heir to a mixed in- 
heritance of profit and loss. The general fact of 
heredity in human nature can hardly be disputed. 
The family likeness in face and figure suggests a 
counterpart in mental and moral structure, nor 
can family traits of character be wholly explained 
by mutual imitation. Not infrequently it happens 
that a special degree of some moral quality passes 
over one generation and reappears in the next, 
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The grandson reproduces in a remarkable way the 
character, not of his father, but of his grandfather, 
or even of his great-grandfather. In any case, there 
are traits and tendencies that a man derives from 
the family or racial stock from which he springs. 


ENVIRONMENT. 


In that respect he resembles a plant. Not only what it 
so, for like the plant his growth is also determined ™**"™* 
by surrounding conditions. Neither plant nor man 
grows up im vacuo. As the plant draws its sus- 
tenance, nourishing or poor, from soil, air, moisture, 
and light, so does a man draw his from the sum of 
the conditions that make up his circumstances or 
environment. We must by no means interpret 
this word narrowly. The conditions of life to-day 
are many and complex. In the interest alike of 
spiritual enthusiasm and of social service there is 
a call to every man to open wide his eyes, and as 
an alert observer to take a full review. For there 
are many who take a passing glance; there are 
but few who observe and mark with zealous care. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the Age, how- Narrow 
ever, that there is a growing number of people f0c'@! 
who cannot take their eyes off the narrow social 
limits of their neighbours. All honour to those 
who are devoting themselves with practical skill 
and untiring devotion to such reforms as the 
lessening of intemperance; the reduction or abolli- 
tion of unemployment, under-employment, and 
“sweating”; the better provision of wholesome 


‘Hidden 
struggle. 
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recreation for the toiling poor and their children ; 
their instruction in habits of health and thrift; 
the prevention of overcrowding ; the removal of 
slum areas and unhealthy tenements; and the 
sweeping away of the traps and nests of vice. 
Many present-day conditions involve the poor in 
too deadly a struggle. It is true that we must 
not make a smooth, unruffled life the ideal for 
any man, for discipline is one of the conditions 
in which God trains up the soul. But it is not 
He who set these narrow bounds to the human 
spirit. They are limits imposed by men on 
themselves and on their fellows—unfortunate by- 
products of our boasted progress. Yet they are 
there because we allow them to remain. Neglect 
and hardness of heart, criminal forgetfulness and 
indolence, lust and greed, have much to answer 
for. Many of the conditions are positively wicked. 
Let them be done away. To secure this end the 
pioneer work of the few now eagerly awaits the 
personal interest and will of the many. We are, 
indeed, a free people, yet not free until these 
hampering limits are no more. 

Apart from those generally thought of as requir- 
ing social help, there are others who find a constant 
struggle to make ends meet, and who endure 
bravely in silence the kind of suffering that must 
too often dry its tears. Many of them are heroic 
souls in covenant with God, and take a deep 
interest in the progress of His kingdom. There 
are those, also, whose modest circumstances pro- 
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cure them few friends. There are many lonely 
souls in the world, too. Many are painfully con- 
fined for a long time within the limits that compass 
a stranger in a strange land. What doors of 
opportunity, therefore, are waiting to be entered 
by the rank and file of Christian people! A 
generous sympathy and a wise and open-hearted 
friendship will accomplish much. 

For it can never be forgotten that Jesus, while The 
faithful to the rich, yet in a real sense made friends ce meg 
of the poor. This was one of His great means for 
setting them free from hampering conditions of 
nature and circumstances. In these days of lavish 
and costly entertainments there is crying need for 
remembering that charity doles—a mere pittance, 
it may be, compared to personal and family ex- 
penditure—are far from exhausting His saying on 
hospitality: ‘‘ When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be 
made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind; and 
thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense 
thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just.” * 

Those who respond to such a saying with humble The free- 
and generous insight go far to free themselves ae 
from their own limitations. For in every phase 
of social life, and not merely amidst poverty and 

* Luke xiv. 12-14. 
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struggle, a man is subject to conditions. And 
without doubt, our Lord turned a great deal of 
His attention to the other end of the Social scale. 
In abundance of possessions His quick eye dis- 
covered what for many a man is a crippling en- 
vironment. The trouble is that the ready 
impression made by ample means is the very 
reverse of this. But simple souls of spiritual 
insight, like St. Francis of Assisi, have with a 
true instinct seen the harmful effect of growing 
wealth on the Church. Much meaning lies in the 
fact that one of the threads of Church History 
has been a declaration by such as he for a return 
to apostolic poverty. Our own time, as many 
realize, clearly calls for the spirit of that declaration. 
Luxury flaunts itself in many quarters, and too 
seldom is thrift practised for the Kingdom of 
God’s sake. Let there be a return, then, to 
greater simplicity in the mode of living. Let the 
limiting conditions imposed by plenty lead men 
more than ever to expand their souls by a large 
sympathy and an open hand. There is nothing 
better than to get to the foundation of things by 
asking ourselves how we should fare if stripped of 
furniture or books, of house or investments. Have 
we been fettered, all unconsciously, by the limita- 
tion that so often lies in the fact of possession ? 
Or have we made discovery of it? Should we be 
prepared, if so called, to go out into the world 
as Abraham took his journey by faith, leaving 
country, kindred, and father’s house? Are we 
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in the true sense acting out the lines of the 
poet ? 
“In simple trust, like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee.” * 


The wonderful freedom of man lies just here. 
It is true he is limited and moulded by environ- 
ment. But no necessity of fate binds him to his 
environment. As long as he is unaware of his 
own personality, he is held down by his restric- 
tions. Tell him God made him to be free, and 
you begin to work a revolution. Tell him the 
secret of faith, and the old limits fall away. Im- 
passable barriers are removed, deep-rooted preju- 
dices and habits loosen their hold. Many cannot 
exchange their conditions for the better, but they 
can bring a different spirit to bear on their present 
lot. The social reformer whose mind is set only 
on the altering of conditions would do well to give 
this other truth its full value. And many are free 
even to choose their environment, their haunts 
and games, their books and companions, the 
motives from which they are to act. While a man 
is largely the product of conditions, yet at every 
stage he is greater than any environment. As he 
has already chosen some at least of his conditions, 
so he is free to make a fresh departure now. This, 
at least, is true when his will has been set free by 
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Jesus Christ. Otherwise he is for ever at the beck 
and call of his own whims and passions. 
“ And free he is, and only free, 
Who, from his tyrant passion free, 
By fortune undismayed, 
Hath power upon himself to be 
By self obeyed.” * 


PROGRESS AND ABUSE OF FREEDOM. 


The glory of freedom, as we have indicated, lies 
in choice—in the opportunity and the power of 
choice. Taking the race as a whole, the power to 
choose and to control has unmistakably grown with 
the centuries. Violence and excess are much less 
frequent. The orderly self-control of vast crowds 
is often remarkable. And it is a source of intense 
satisfaction to mark the sure, if slow, extension of 
social opportunity. Already the range of choice 
has immensely widened for a very large number. 
The gates of elementary and secondary education 
have been thrown wide. Was there ever an Age 
in the world’s history when work was so varied, 
and when, on the whole, men were so free to 
choose the environment of their mature years? 
Occupations, lands of possible adoption, books, 
recreations, are set before both sexes in bewildering 
array. 

For ever so many barriers to the liberty of the 
subject have been removed. Wherever, indeed, 
the pure Christian Faith penetrates, it breaks down 
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unwholesome restrictions. While the Moham- 
medan faith is much less tolerant than in its 
earliest days, when the Arabs embraced it, the 
Christian Faith, on the other hand, has moved on, 
in its progressive forms, to greater freedom. The 
liberty of the Press, for example, although not an 
unmixed advantage, is yet, along with freedom of 
speech, the only way for a free people to work 
out its advancing life. Subject to certain broad 
principles of purity and order, free circulation of 
ideas makes for enlightenment. 

Yet it is often hard to enforce these principles. Pernici- 

To-day a fight must be strenuously fought against ana oe 
that utter extravagance of liberty, the production ie a 
and sale of pernicious literature. The circulation : 
of vile and vulgar books and picture postcards 
reminds us how the fair limits of the free are 
being rudely crossed by men careless of their 
action, wicked of purpose, or greedy of gain. We 
need not frown on healthy laughter; but let us 
not on any false pretext excuse coarse fun. Let 
young and old encourage only what will live in 
friendly alliance with a pure and reverent mind. 
‘‘T conceive,” wrote Lowell, that most effective 
humorist, “that true humour is never divorced 
from moral conviction.” And Jane Austen prob- 
ably puts her own genuine feelings into the lips of 
Elizabeth Bennet when she says, ‘‘ I hope I never 
ridicule what is wise or good.” 

Here we come upon a broad feature written Decline of 
across our Age—the toning down of distinctions. eee 
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It looks, indeed, as if class distinctions were being 
sharply accentuated; it is nevertheless true that 
distinctions in general have shown a marked 
tendency to disappear. This creates a situation 
we must try to understand, for it contains a clear 
call of God, on a scale hitherto unknown, to derive 
our destiny from the possibilities of the passing 
hour. 

In the old days, for example, respect was in 
general paid to authority, and reverence shown 
to age or to the consensus of mature counsel. 
Nowadays the distinction between youth and age 
has decreased in an extraordinary way, and to a 
quite unwarranted degree. In some parts of the 
world children speak to their parents with a freedom 
that calls for genuine reproof. No true benefit can 
accompany it. Parents also are pliable enough, 
and unwise enough, to consult and pamper where 
it is their God-given right to command and to 
train. It lies well within their power, if they 
choose, and if they are both tactful and firm, to 
train their children to attend Christian worship 
along with them. Far more lies within their 
reach than many of them seem to be aware of. 

The wise upholding of authority is indeed one 
of the questions of the hour, for people are im- 
patient of restriction. It is often with a grudge 
that they yield to any will other than their own, 
except to that general will called the fashion of 
the hour, which they describe as “ the thing to 
do.” They love the “ free lance,” and the un- 
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restraint of irresponsible ideas and irresponsible 
talk. “Why,” they say in effect, ‘keep up the 
distinction between different forms of religion ? 
There is not much to choose between them; they 
all contain a measure of truth; therefore let every 
man choose the belief that suits his liking best.” 
“Abolish,” they say, “the distinction between 
sacred and secular;” and the result is, not that 
the whole of life is uplifted as to a sacred end, 
but rather that it is cheapened and belittled to 
the easy-going measure of man’s mind. ‘‘ Why, 
indeed,” they add next, “be too particular even 
about moral distinctions? You need not try to 
draw too hard and fast a line; men will not put 
up with it.” And so, out in the open, it is true, 
yet amidst a misty vagueness, they keep company 
with the first novel idea that comes their way, as 
it looms up with its grotesque face through the 
mist. 

This, no doubt, is freedom, but it is the 
freedom of the traveller who will insist on tramp- 
ing out a track for himself, but who on the path- 
less moor finds in the end that he has lost his 
bearings. Happy his lot if at length he falls in 
with some one to guide him back to the true 
path. 

The wide ventilation of vague and piecemeal The 

we . . romance 
opinions, however, Is barring the progress of of self- 
Truth in our time. Let none be afraid of the education, 
frank and free expression of conviction, for the 
crust of custom needs continually to be broken 
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up. But let us have some well-defined principles 
on which to proceed. Let us learn more than 
ever how to educate ourselves. For an eager 
spirit of self-education is the crown of all instruc- 
tion. And yet, in what condition of mind does 
our present system, as a whole, send the average 
youth out into the world? How far has he been 
trained in the love of knowledge for its own sake? 
How far has he learned not to regard spontaneous 
application to a subject as a thing to be shunned 
at all costs after schooldays are over? How far 
are we weaving the romance of interest round 
a self-chosen limitation of liberty for higher ends ? 
This is one of the achievements to which we 
must now address ourselves. It need not be, it 
must not be, with a depressing sense that the 
thing cannot be done. Rather does it await a 
fresh faith in youthful human nature as wrought 
upon by the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

The situation of to-day surely calls for such an 
achievement through such a faith. For the area 
of the franchise is always in course of extension. 
This means a widening area of public opinion. 
It is not that the value of any doctrine or 
policy can be determined by the mere counting of 
votes. By no means; but yet the day of the 
people has dawned, and many large questions 
await their verdict. They must be prepared in 
their youth for showing alert interest and open- 


ness to reasonable impression in after - years. 


Their verdict will thus acquire all the greater 
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value. What is needed is full opportunity among 
them for the free play of the living principles of 
Truth and Righteousness. And these principles, 
we may expect, will more effectively prevail when 
woman obtains her full rights as a free citizen. 
The fact that so many women—many of them 
the very flower of our womanhood—are calling 
for these rights to-day is a most remarkable index 
of the march of civilization. In spite of all 
objections justice demands that we should now 
secure at least a large number of them in their 
rightful possession. 

Apart from this last question, the free play of Over- 
individual conviction is running to seed. To be bert y. 
sure, it is one of the fruits of the Reformation, 
and what it means Luther has set forth in his 
Liberty of a Christian Man. It makes life much 
more interesting, too, when every man gets his 
opportunity of forming an opinion. At the same 
time we need not shut our eyes to the risks and 
extravagances to which this leads. If a man has 
a “view” or a new proposal in these days, it is 
apt to be treated as if without examination it 
must be reckoned to have as much value as every 
other. It is some one’s opinion, and there it is. 

We are thus dazzled by our liberty. We are 
suffering from its extravagances. We cannot look 
at things in their true proportions. 

Strange to say-—and yet not strange—extremes The new 
here meet. Liberty and tyranny join hands. tyranny. 
Many of those who claim their rights and liberties 
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most loudly insist most emphatically on laying 
down the law to their fellows, and enforcing it. 
But as long as a man is committing no serious 
offence, no organization, whatever its aims, has 
a right to compel his obedience. The intolerant 
method received a long trial in the world, and 
it failed. No doubt, men into whose memory 
social wrongs have been burned, feel that any 
method should be adopted if only it will quickly 
right the wrong. Still, the principle of forcing 
opinion and compliance at all hazards cannot be 
defended. No man is a machine. He cannot 
be treated, nor can he rightly treat himself, as 
a helpless unit, a blind atom, in any Trades’ 
Union, or any party. He has the full right to 
be free from undue pressure, while at the same 
time he is not entitled to exert undue pressure 
to force his own opinions forward. The sooner 
this is fully recognized, the clearer and surer will 
be the victory of freedom. 

In other ways, too, the larger distribution of 
liberty is raising up new restrictions. We are 
trying to realize the value of every man, and 
to secure for each his liberty, with sufficient 
guarantees for it in the way of health, and 
livelihood, and provision for sickness and old 
age. Thoughtful consideration for others in 
such matters is, in many respects, not now left 
to individual choice, but is enforced by the 
law of the land. So many diseases have to be 
notified, so many precautions taken, so many 
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regulations complied with, so much money paid, 
that it looks to many as if erelong we shali hardly 
be able to move hand or foot without some 
official being at our heels. They feel that the 
community is rapidly becoming a vast machine, 
‘which will rule freedom out. They are fairly 
rebelling against so many restrictions. Where 
is the ideal of the free citizen in a free State ? 
There is much to be said for this point of view. How to 
We all value liberty so much that we shrink from [f24"* 
falling under the heel of what might prove a more 
relentless tyranny than ever—the public will. 
And yet what if, on the whole, the public will 
should prove to be the public weal? Many of 
those enforced arrangements are such as would 
voluntarily be carried out in a community ruled 
by love. And while the millennium tarries, we 
have to suffer from the discomforts of much 
scaffolding for rearing well the structure of 
humanity. Amidst much opposition, the trend 
of modern movements lies towards the equaliz- 
ing of advantages and the sharing of burdens. 
One practical question, therefore, must be, Shall 
we kick wildly against invasions of our liberty 
which, on the whole, in spite of many drawbacks, 
work for the general advantage? Or shall we show 
aspirit at once free and gracious? We are in real 
danger from the official, but shall we try to temper 
the disadvantages of highly developed officialism 
by oiling the wheels and smoothing the path? 
Nor must it be forgotten that there is such a 
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thing as private tyranny. A man of strong will, 
who sets a high standard before him and whose 
views are clear, is readily betrayed into this error. 
He is under a strong temptation to take undue 
advantage of his strength. Such a man—or 
woman—is greatly overstepping the limits of the 
free. For coercion is no true cousin to con- 
viction. The tyrant is sure to pay for his error ; 
men will close the avenues of their mind against 
such invasions. Let him betake himself, there- 
fore, to the pages of Burke or Bright, and learn 
from them the wonderful art of persuasion. Above 
all, let him make an alliance with the “sweet 
reasonableness ”’ of Jesus. 

So much for tyrannical counterparts and irksome 
restrictions of our modern freedom. In other direc- 
tions extravagances show themselves. Manya man 
will do anything to shirk responsibility. He likes 
to resist any extra claim on his time or means or 
strength. He forgets the self-judgment indicated 
by our Lord as a fitting one for His own disciples: 
‘‘We are unprofitable servants.”* He will do 
anything to “get out” of a position where duty 
may call. He will shake himself free of an appeal 
to his conscience by claiming that no one has any 
right to interfere with him. And what of a sufficient 
reply to the Lord of the conscience? 

The question of public claims and Company 
claims is much to the front in our time. Even 
public bodies are often too ready to toss claims 

* Luke xvii. ro. 
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over to one another, and so such questions as pro- 
vision for the poor become the occasion of un- 
seemly wrangles. Anything in order to be free. 
Again, the whole region of claims as between a 
Company and its claimants is full of the rank 
growth of self-interest and mutual distrust. Some 
Companies, one would think, set themselves to 
resist every claim te the utmost of their power, 
even although harsh treatment may thus be meted 
out. Tricks and quirks are resorted to by some, if 
only to provide loopholes of escape. On the other 
hand, it must be very plainly said that many 
claims are unfairly, and even dishonestly, con- 
structed. There are too many people—e.g., in 
connection with liability—who push their claims 
far beyond the fair amount of compensation, or 
beyond the honest limit of time, as by “ malinger- 
ing,” just because they have no conscience in 
dealing with a Company. Truth is twisted or 
concealed with a view to personal advantage. All 
this—whether in Company or in claimant—is the 
liberty of the conscience loosely tied. But the 
Apostle bids us have our loins girt about with 
Truth, and wear the breastplate of Righteousness. 
For the individual, and for the public Trust or 
commercial Company, there is one eternal law— 
the law of Truth, of reasonable and gracious ser- 
vice, and of unswerving Righteousness. 
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Tue LIBERTY OF THE Lorp’s Day. 


When we turn to speak of the Lord’s Day, we 
are at once aware of a vast change wrought in the 
name of freedom. The very Reformation, which 
ushered in so much freedom, caused a new honour 
and strict homage to be paid to this institution. 
The religious observance of the Day has made a 
deep mark on the Scottish character. 

Nowadays, however, both in Scotland and else- 
where, multitudes of people are laying emphasis 
on the freedom of the Day. For the most part 
they are free from work, and in countries where it 
is still a day of toil, a growing movement is show- 
ing itself to curtail the hours of labour. But many 
who are free from work construe the freedom 
to mean that they are free from thought and free 
from obligation. They seem to think that to be 
in any way bound would mar their happiness. 
If they fall in occasionally with the recognized 
acknowledgment of God in His House, they mean 
it to be tacitly understood that this can be expected 
only as it takes their fancy. To all intents and 
purposes the Day has little religious meaning for 
them at all. 

In fact, there are many who hardly know what 
to do with themselves. A Day so rich in heart- 
stirring thoughts, and in direct benefit for life, is 
colourless and empty to them. And yet in the 
Lord’s Day we all have a great religious asset, 
containing within itself the power of inestimable 
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uplift. Can it be that to so large an extent we are 
allowing it to slip through our fingers for want of 
knowing what to do with it? What, then, can 
we do? Without twisting facts, is it not the case 
that we are losing sight of some ideas indis- 
pensable to our eternal advantage ? It is worth 
our while to recall two of them here. 

Fruitful freedom is one of these. We are not 
mistaken in pointing to the freedom we have under 
the Gospel; but how can we turn this freedom to 
the most fruitful account? How are we to be 
free without being selfish? There are some things 
that cannot be altered as the Ages go by. One of 
them is the supreme need of man for God, his 
supreme and eternal need of salvation from sin. 
At what time, therefore, have we such opportunity 
for seeking these higher blessings for ourselves and 
others as on the Lord’s Day? There are several 
ways in which we may hopefully seek them. Our 
literature abounds in religious works of fascinating 
interest. There are the unknown treasures of the 
Word of God itself. Let there be a new eagerness 
also to attend regularly not only Men’s Own 
meetings, but also the Worship of God in Church 
or Chapel, where united families and communities 
may acknowledge Him. On this day, too, parents 
have a wonderful opportunity, in the house and in 
their quiet walk with their children, of gently and 
patiently instilling into their minds eternal Truth. 
The Day offers its quiet hours for personal com- 
munion with God and the entreating of His saving 
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grace for others. What rest it brings to weary 
nerves! What uplift to those who limit their own 
freedom for some form of Christian service— 
teaching in Sunday-schools; visiting the sick or 
the lonely, the tempted or the fallen; or joining 
in some organized effort to extend to others the 
freedom of citizenship in the Kingdom ! 

The Fibre of Commandment is another of those 
indispensable ideas. We can never subsist on a 
flabby conscience. We need not be hazy about 
this, that we live under laws of the soul as well as 
under laws of Nature and laws of the State. One 
of them stands out clear: a man cannot truly 
serve his fellows, nor have his life well established, 
until he has made discovery of himself. “God 

. now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” * 
And when shall we fall in with this commandment 
by a personal search if not on the Lord’s Day? 
Such commandments, it must not be forgotten, 
are for health, and not for death. Yet, when a 
man finds them coming in upon his conscience, 
he may feel that all is up with him. So the 
Apostle Paul felt. “I was alive,” he says, “ with- 
out the law once; but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died.”+ But this is the 
death that, rightly led, leads to life. If a man 
surrenders his will, and Jesus Christ arises within 
his soul—‘ Not I, but Christ liveth in me” t— 
he becomes “alive unto God,’’§ and his life is 


* Acts xvii. 30. t+ Rom. vii. 9. 
t Gal. ii. 20, § Rom, vi. 11. 
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‘hid with Christ in God.’* Then, however 
much he may have enjoyed himself at his own 
free inclination on the Lord’s Day hitherto, he 
finds there is a more excellent way. His freedom 
becomes fruitful as never before. 


“TJ bless Thy wise and wondrous love, 
Which binds us to be free, 
Which makes us leave our earthly snares, 
That we may come to Thee.” t 


Tue FREEDOM OF YOUTH. 


The years when freedom is sweetest of all are 
the years of youth. The early will, indeed, often 
becomes a pronounced self-will, and pushes on 
into self-expression. The development of educa- 
tion and early independence in the earning of a 
livelihood have stimulated this. Thus we often 
see a premature and forward freedom. Childhood 
and youth then lose not a little of their beauty and 
charm. The youth has not learned cheerfully to 
obey—the first lesson of life—and he cannot brook 
restraint. He shows a curious, impatient resent- 
ment even of suggestion, and calls for entire free- 
dom of choice before he realizes how wonderful 
a gift it is. 

We have grown so familiar with liberty that we Training 

; - for free- 

forget how it has entered into the warp and woof dom. 
of life. It is one of those dominating, far-reaching 
ideas that mean so much. And it has come to 
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stay. Yet we do not make nearly enough of it in 
the instruction and training of the young. It is 
true we teach them something of how we have 
come to be a free people. In a number of schools 
lessons on self-discipline find a place in moral 
education. The discipline of school-life is itself 
a lesson in the benefits of the curtailment of free- 
dom ; yet the only feeling it produces in the case 
of many pupils may be one of irksome restraint. 
A broader and deeper work is waiting to be done, 
Alike in the home and in the school much is 
wanting yet. For example, parents often leave 
to their children the choice between possible 
courses of action far too soon. The first thing 
is to train them in the principles of choice. And 
what do we often see after lads and girls leave 
school ? . Except for the hours of necessary work, 
they slide rapidly into irresponsible habits. The 
magnificent proportions of freedom have never 
dawned upon them yet. 

To the faithful parent—and no one, not even 
the most skilful teacher, must be expected to take 
a parent’s place—the supreme opportunity for 
such training comes long before the dawn of man- 
hood and womanhood. The first eight—the first 
three years of a child’s life are of prime import- 
ance. Happy the child who can look back in 
later life and say, as Lamartine said of his mother, 
““We never could remember the time when she 
Jirst spoke to us about God.” If the foundation 
be well laid in those early years, the guiding of 
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the youth will be a far easier thing. And nothing 
at the present time stands so much in need of 
simple attention and self-denying devotion on the 
part of parents as home training. Are they willing 
to restrict in some measure their absence from 
their children where only personal enjoyment or 
advantage is concerned? No classical concerts 
or other entertainments, no pressure of recrea- 
tions, no social gatherings with friends, can make 
up for the lack of the powerful and gracious 
influence of father and mother. We say “ father” 
as well as “ mother,” for the work of wise training 
must be shared by both. The work of faithful 
nurses, like Maria Millis, the nurse of young 
Shaftesbury, or like the family nurse of the 
Bonars, is worthy of all honour; but there are 
many cases where a nurse can hardly train as 
a mother can. Is it not to be expected that the 
line of most powerful influence will coincide with 
the line of natural ties? Are parents willing, 
then, to limit their engagements—to limit their 
freedom—for the sake of preparing their children 
to use their own freedom in after-years ? 

Much may be done also for those who have 
reached the years of expanding youth, one of the 
great strategic points of life. When boys and 
girls are beginning to think more for themselves, 
what guiding principles are to be given them at 
that stage? And how are they to be imparted? 
The method of direct moral instruction may be 
used, but it must be with great discretion. The 
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use of the imagination must constantly be called 
in, for this appeals powerfully to youth. We 
must, for example, map out before our young 
people the great field of choice. As the geography 
of the world is now receiving larger treatment, so 
we must call up before their eager eyes the geog- 
raphy of human life. We must give them the 
contour. We must indicate the marshes and the 
precipices. We must mark out for them the 
highways of Righteousness and the bypaths of sin. 
We must point out that it lies with them to thread 
their way across this free, yet disputed, ground. 
We must tell them how the whole country is open 
to them, but also how the ancient seer said: 
“O that they were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter end !”* 
Teach them thus that their freedom is a great 
trust from God, and they will inquire how 
they can fulfil it. They will ask for guiding 
principles, and then will come our further oppor- 
tunity to unfold the greatness of life. Childhood 
is full of a delightful wonder, but often this is 
rubbed off, and its place taken, not by frank and 
eager inquiry, but by an early and unlovely sneer- 
ing scepticism. Happy indeed will be the lot of 
those—be they grown-up people or be they senior 
boys and girls—through whose influence the open- 
ing wonder of life is deepened, and not dispelled. 
For one thing, we must cultivate the sense of 
wonder in ourselves. And how shall we secure 
* Deut, xxxii. 29. 
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such a result in the mind of youth? To instil 
reverence for great memories will prove one indispen- 
sable means. A rich mine lies to our hand here. 
Already it has been drawn upon, but many of its 
abundant resources are as yet untouched. Many 
a voice, indeed, bids us lay hold of them. It is 
remarkable how many illustrious men have spoken 
of their debt to the past. Confucius did not claim 
to be original, but said he desired to gather up the 
teaching of the ancient sages. Auguste Comte 
maintained that, as the centuries roll on, the 
living come more and more under the influence of 
the dead. Above all, in an ever memorable 
chapter, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
tells how we are “ compassed about with so great 
a crowd of witnesses,”* and are come “to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” t 
These are days, indeed, when men at once grow wees 
impatient of things dry-as-dust. Very many are 
afraid of anything like “the dead hand.” They 
are panting to shake themselves entirely free of 
the trammels of the past. They call for live 
interests and live men. With the ever-widening 
circle of human interests, and the fast-accumu- 
lating information on all subjects, the really living 
interests are the only things that can survive. 
Historical and scientific investigation sifts out and 
sets aside as unreliable, or deficient in human 
interest, much that was accepted or influential in 
its own day. Some of it may have had an appre- 
* Heb, xii. 1. { Heb. xii. 23. 
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ciable effect on the general course of human pro- 
gress, but now its proportions dwindle. And yet, 
after all the sifting, there still remain characters 
and events without number which vividly illustrate 
lessons of eternal Truth. These may be so treated 
as powerfully to appeal to the youth of to-day. 
Both consciously and unconsciously the young 
people of our time join with the grown-up genera- 
tion in the inquiry as to authority. It is, indeed, 
an Age of questions. This is a matter for real 
satisfaction, although somewhat discounted by 
the fact that the inquiries are frequently off-hand 
and superficial. Still, people like to have some 
assurance that the answers are given by recognized 
authorities. Here, then, is the opportunity for lay- 
ing anew a well-grounded indisputable basis for 
authority—something to hold by, something to 
rest upon. It is true that even hidden details of 
ancient times, notably in Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt, are now coming to light, and are being 
proclaimed on the housetops in a remarkable way ; 
and yet the resistless currents of human history 
have swept many things off the stage and out of 
sight beyond recovery. The pure and noble lives 
of many Ages, however, cannot be removed. They 
are among the works of God that “stand fast for 
ever and ever.”* They must prove a steadying 
and inspiring influence to the eager mind of youth. 
Let us thus supplement youthful hope by such a 
roll-call of memory. Let us show at what cost 
Ps cr, i 
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freedom has been won, and to what noble uses, by 
the aid of self-rule, it has been put. By such 
means let us teach our youth, while by no means 
forsaking gladness of heart, to pay a willing respect 
to the limits of the free. 
A great many men and women of this Age, The sense 

however, simply love to be rid of obligations. It Mapes 
can hardly be doubted that many would be quite 
pleased to have certain moral restraints and 
spiritual responsibilities taken off. As it is, not a 
few—under the accepted social veneer—toss them 
aside. The spirit of unrestrained liberty is in the 
air, and youth is drinking deep draughts of it. Do 
we wish to take away the freedom that makes the 
charm of young life all through Nature? By no 
means: no innocent and wholesome freedom. 

But can life really be carried on without a deep 
sense of obligation? Can society be held together 
without genuine rules? Can we ever dispense 
with— 

“ The self-control that makes and keeps a people free ?”’ * 


Nature, indeed, has her delightfully fresh and 
free ways—her great open spaces, her exhilarating 
air, her waving forests, her luxuriant flowers, her 
sparkling streams. At the same time she is con- 
stituted under laws of order and forces of binding 
strength—the orderly succession of day and night, 
her precise weights and measures, her fixed che- 
mical combinations, her far-reaching Law of 


_* Lowell : Under the Old Elm. 
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Gravitation. So also the true ideal as set forth 
in lives of real influence is the beautiful blending 
of order and fresh development, of dignity and 
freedom. 

Let obligation and order be thus presented to 
the youth of to-day. Let them not be repelled by 
over-pressure. The present risk, however, lies far 
more in running to the other extreme. Let them 
be assured, then, that obligation is not bare obli- 
gation, consisting only in unwelcome pressure, but 
a ‘reasonable service,”* part of a rich and far- 
reaching system of life like the wonderful order of 
Nature. Yet let us not shrink from deeply im- 
pressing upon them the sacredness of a pledged 
word, the binding nature of promises and con- 
tracts, the eternal obligation of Truth, Justice, and 
the whole moral order. In these days men and 
women too often determine their obligations by 
what will suit themselves; whereas life is a true 
tonic only as we are called upon to bring it into 
line with a lofty rule of Purity and Honour. 

It is so much the fashion at present to put the 
word must in the wrong place: to say, or at least 
to think, “We must by hook or by crook get 
money enough to go to picture palaces and the 
theatre, and to dress after a certain style.” Have 
we forgotten that we live under an infinitely higher 
“must” than this? Whether we can honourably 
afford to go with the crowd or not, we can never 
afford to despise the commandments of God. 


* Rom. xii. 1. 
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We dare not sell ourselves or the Truth at any 
price. No pleasure in the world is any compensation 
for the loss of a good conscience and a good name. 

When, however, such a sense of obligation comes The 
really home to the conscience, an honest youth Burien, 
becomes keenly aware of his own lack of power. free. 
By constitution and circumstances, by previous 
choices and confirmed habits, he finds he is not 
free. He discovers what Martin Luther discovered 
in expounding the Apostle Paul from his own 
experience—“ the bondage of the will.” How 
shall he get free from this? It can only be by 
coming under a further obligation, a personal one. 

No other will suffice. This is the obligation of 
the man who feels himself under an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to the Saviour of men. 

Why is it, he goes on to ask himself, that he 
has been set free from the enslavement of his will 
and from the hampering effect of circumstances? 
Not that he may roam through life at his own 
sweet will, but that he may be more freely at the 
disposal of his Master and his brothers. His 
freedom lies in willing subjection to a higher Will, 
greater and wiser than his own. No other man 
now is lord of his conscience, but he gladly counts 
himself the servant of all, to advance their inter- 
ests by the ministries of love. For 


“ A life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty.” * 





* Anna L. Waring. 
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THE GREAT FIELD OF FREEDOM. 


Such, in brief outline, are the limits of the free. 
But it is all-important that we should not merely 
see and mark the fences, but also try to reach a 
worthy survey of the great field itself. For obli- 
gation and liberty await a reconciliation—some 
such reconciliation as was foreshadowed in the 
memorable word of our Lord on freedom: “If ye 
continue in My word, then are ye My disciples 
indeed: and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. ... Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the 
bondservant of sin. And the bondservant abideth 
not in the house for ever: but the son abideth 
ever. Ifthe Son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.”* This is a reconciliation 
effected in the individual: once established there, 
it is bound to produce its abundant fruits in the 
community at large. 

Freedom is a living idea for all time. Nor must 
anything already gained ever be surrendered. 
When the Church of the Living God comes in 
the maturity of fresh light and experience to for- 
mulate again her undying creed, room must be 
found for a great Article on Freedom. With what 
conviction of a great history, with what vivid 
imagination of doors thrown wide open, with what 
an overpowering sense of her heritage of self-sacri- 
fice in the cause, will she then address herself to 


* John viii. 31, 32, 34-36. Compare A.V, and R.V. 
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the task! ‘This shall be written for the genera- 
tion to come: and the people which shall be 
created shall praise the Lord.”* 

As yet the full vision, although coming into out- 
line, has not clearly dawned. Man feels himself 
master of his environment, while great tasks of 
social, racial, and spiritual reconstruction still 
await the uprising of new pioneers. Freedom is 
a greater, nobler, more wonderful gift than most 
men have dreamed. Many two-leaved gates will 
yet fly open, for when man becomes spiritually 
free, doors, old and new, yield to his touch, and 
there is no limit to his field of progress. At length 
the glory and honour of the nations shall be 
brought into the City of the free. 


* Ps, cii. 18. 
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WRITTEN IN THE SAND 


“Your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the dew 
that goeth early away.”—Hos. vi. 4 (R.V.) 


“Written in the earth.” —Jer. xvii. 13. 
“ Written in heaven.’’—Luke x. 20. 


“Graven . . . in the rock for ever.”—Job xix. 24. 


CHAPTER III 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND 


E live in a highly complex Age. The man 
who tries to read himself into some past 


period of the world’s history, say the Age 
of the Revival of Learning and the Protestant 
Reformation, has to trace a whole variety of in- 
tellectual, social, and spiritual movements. Much 
more is this true of our own time, except that the 
Press now crystallizes even passing phases of 
thought and action, and thus makes it easier to 
trace them. Organizations, however, have multi- 
plied to such an extraordinary degree, and so many 
nationalities are now involved, that ideas and 
tendencies unite or collide, attract or repel, in a 


A com- 
plex Age. 


bewildering variety of ways. To indicate them 


at all adequately is a task well-nigh impossible. 
Shall we make an attempt, however, to see 
which of all those ideas and tendencies are really 
laying hold of the minds of men? It may safely 
be said that there never was an Age when so many 
varied ideas chased one another in such rapid 
succession across the stage of a multitude of minds. 
Could Plato have seen the modern man in his tens 
53 
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of thousands scanning the evening papers and the 
illustrated dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, or 
thronging to the picture palaces, he must surely 
have found fresh confirmation for his theory of 
life as but a series of passing pictures.* From all 
parts of the world, with almost lightning rapidity, 
pictures are being presented to the public, and all 
kinds of ideas are circulating round the globe like 
a rushing torrent, penetrating even to remote 
villages and valleys. 

In 1846 Wordsworth saw the early signs of the 
development of illustration, and gave vent to his 
feelings in lines like these: 


“ Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage !” T 


No doubt, being then an old man, he had far too 
little sympathy with the new method. We must 
admit that the toiling monotony of multitudes has 
been immensely relieved, and their outlook im- 
measurably widened, by such a panorama of 
colour. A kind of ready sympathy, too, flashes 
across the general mind. At the same time 
Wordsworth had some good reason for his fear, 
for to-day these pictures and reports of life succeed 
one another so rapidly as to leave little mark be- 
hind except the craving for a bigger sensation. 
They seem to be entertained as a useful means 


* ra havdpweva, appearances. 
} ‘Illustrated Books and Newspapers” : Poetical Works, 
P- 793: 
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of gratifying curiosity and filling up the time; 
beyond this they are treated with as much atten- 
tion as the succession of chance travellers we meet 
for a few passing minutes on a journey. Impres- 
sions of all kinds thus follow one another in a 
bewildering crowd, and in following they fade. 
Through education also pieces of varied know- 
ledge are poured in upon the mind from all 
quarters; but when schooldays are over, countless 
numbers of them have vanished. 

So far as faith is concerned, moreover, the time Solvents 
was when the lines of recognized Christian belief Se a 
were clearly drawn. Nowadays, from science, 
from historical investigation, and from compara- 
tive religion, many new ideas are passing round 
in popular form. In actual experience these have 
proved for the time to be solvents of the old fixed 
beliefs. Because of their novelty people are ready 
to accord them a place and assign them a value 
alongside of the older ideas. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say, that if the general reader 
finds a new idea presented in print in an interest- 
ing way, he is ready ipso facto to declare there must 
_ be something in it, and thus he assigns to it a 
value altogether out of proportion. 

Is it not the case, indeed, that lively interest is The 
too large an ingredient in what men expect from Mero 
Truth? Certainly Truth is full of interest, and 
many who have to set it forth are seeking in these 
days to do it inalively way. This was the method 
of the Great Teacher Himself, whose teaching was 
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so full of Nature, and lay so close to picturesque 
life. And yet, while all that is true is, or ought 
to be, interesting, dramatic interest cannot be the 
only measure of Truth. 

To suit many, the interest must be of a special 
kind. With them it is a matter of greater moment 
whether a thing tickles the fancy and excites a 
laugh than whether it is valuable. Fancy must, 
indeed, be fed, and fancy is naturally free. Even 
lighter fancies speed the path of thoughts that 
otherwise would drag their wheels heavily along. 
Laughter, too, is a gift from God; happy the 
place that rings with the innocent, merry laughter 
of little children. Who could grudge them their 
lighthearted ways? Who would deny that men 
and women themselves often do the most effective 
work when they are taken out of themselves, and 
bring to daily life a great gladness of heart through 
serene faith in God? ‘A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” * or, in Shakespeare’s paraphrase 
of this saying, ‘A merry heart goes all the day.”t 
Yet it is quite another thing when people con- 
spicuously and consistently choose light and 
frivolous ideas, and when a joke makes amends 
for the lack of qualities of another kind. 

The whole question of the harmony between the 
lighter and the more serious aspects of life is one 
of the most pressing of our time. As Dale of 
Birmingham pointed out long ago, the kind, 


* Prov. xvii. 22. Compare chap. xv. 13, 15. 
{ Winter's Tale, Act iv., Scene 2. 
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of Christian described as ‘ Evangelical” has 
entirely changed. The average man of that name 
now counts himself entitled to see much more of 
the lighter, and less of the sombre, aspects of this 
life than his spiritual forefathers did. He holds 
that our Lord came to uplift and bless the whole 
of human life, and therefore it is his privilege to 
enter into its various phases and claim them for 
the Kingdom. The world, he feels, is a good place, 
and instead of bewailing the curse that rests upon 
it, he thinks he should mingle in its life as a 
Christian man—almost as a “ man of the world ”— 
with sanity and the ‘‘saving sense of humour.” 
Rational recreation is part of the “reasonable 
service” he is to render to God, and his general 
attitude is a genial feeling towards his fellow-men 
—or at least some classes of them—and an alert, 
wide-awake interest in the latest news and the 
material progress of the race. In too many cases 
his acknowledgment of God is only respectable, 
conveniently brief, and by no means enthusiastic. 
Now that the unnamed dread hanging over the 
world has been removed, increased lightness of 
heart is a natural result. The good news of the 
Kingdom cannot but make men glad. Gloom is 
often a man’s own shadow, while to look up and 
to look out makes him hail the morning. Sin, 
darkness, and death have been mortally wounded 
by the Risen Lord; no wonder, then, if even the 
light of kindly humour cheers those who are con- 
scious of unspeakable relief because their grim 
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foes have been laid low. Only such as have 
already spent themselves freely on the serious side 
of life can afford to appreciate its playfulness. 
Nor need we wonder at this when we recall the 
picture our Lord has drawn of greatness in the 
Kingdom. The great are those who humble 
themselves as the little child. And what picture 
so delightful as that of the child full of high spirits 
and warm affection, and yet easily impressed with 
high thoughts of Jesus and of life ? 

The Christian man, then, can afford to be an 
optimist. He cannot afford to be anything else. 
Our Age has produced a whole crop of jaunty 
optimists, on the one hand, and of despairing 
pessimists on the other. The former have never 
sounded the depths at all, and cannot understand 
what Mozley meant when he described man as 
“great though guilty.’* The latter have dived 
deep into the corrupt springs of human nature, 
and the unutterably wicked chaos of society, but 
they cannot rise again. They do not know “ the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God,” + nor the depth of the Love that 
passes the knowledge of man. The enlightened 
Christian, however, has his eyes opened to the 
serious nature of sin, while at the same time he 
bears to the world the only message of sufficient 
hope—the living hope that so wonderfully inspired 
the preaching and life of the early Church 


* Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 226. 
Tt: Kon): 51.33. 
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The attitude of the older Evangelicals, no doubt, The 
: : former 

was in many respects strict and stern. Let them fyan- 
not be misunderstood, however. While in some gelicals. 
respects they were narrow, let us not exaggerate 
their narrowness or the self-centred nature of their 
zeal. Let it not be supposed that they were only 
selfishly occupied with their individual salvation. 
Many examples might be quoted—many besides 
those of John Howard and Mrs. Fry—of genuine 
benevolence and large-hearted philanthropy. To 
many of the older Evangelicals the welfare of the 
Church of Christ as a whole was ever dear. It is 
over a century since the modern missionary enter- 
prise took its rise amidst remarkable enthusiasm. 
Interest alike in the wonders of astronomy, the 
care of the poor, and the cause of Church exten- 
sion was awakened in many quarters through the 
consecrated eloquence and learning of Thomas 
Chalmers. Nor must we forget the system of 
education in Scotland dating back to John Knox, 
nor the way in which piety and learning combined 
has been the ideal of the Scottish Church in the 
training of her ministers. Very remarkable, too, 
has been the way in which, from time to time, a 
genuine interest in others—the “‘ passion for souls” 
—has spread amongst large multitudes like a 
Divine fire. No doubt it is true that the defence 
of the Faith has often taken its stand on too 
narrow ground, as when science put forward some 
of its newer positions in the third quarter of last 
century. But such alarm in regard to “‘ innova- 
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tions” is not confined to the religious community. 
History shows that whenever anything new is 
proposed in the civil life of men, some class or 
party is sure to take fright, and to resist to the 
uttermost what has come to stay, even although 
not to stay in the extreme form proclaimed by its 
early advocates. 

Why they All this we have said to clear the Evangelicals 

were strict : : 

and from some unworthy imputations. We cannot 

Bolemaa — Disk acknowledge the lofty and large-hearted aims 
often before them in older days, while it is also 
true that the orthodoxy of at least the average 
man has frequently stiffened into a cold and 
selfish respectability. We must not arrogate to 
ourselves in these days, with a self-righteousness 
not confined to narrow people, all genuine interest 
in social questions. A weighty reason, too, lay 
behind the Evangelicals’ solemnity of faith and 
face. If their witness was a stern one, yet this 
was because the spiritual world was ever to them 
an intense reality. Man, they felt, has to escape 
out of the grim grasp of the intensely vigilant foes 
of his soul; it is only by a great redemption and 
a great conflict that he can escape, and the issues 
at stake are overwhelming in the extreme. No 
wonder, then, that such a view gave a serious and 
solemn aspect to their worship and their faith, 

bos eae Of recent years we have been passing rapidly 

' towards the other extreme. And what have we 

reached? We have gained advantages to our 
faith, but what has been our rate of barter? Have 
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we not lost something valuable in the process? 
And if we have, is it not something we may yet 
recover in a fuller form ? 

Meanwhile the old reverence has to a large ‘' The 


it of 
extent disappeared. We have allowed ourselves Beanie 


a fatal familiarity in speaking of things high and ™itth.” 
sacred. We are often mere hucksters of Divine 
mysteries. Nearly everything is regarded as fit 
material for silly puns and jokes. As long as a 
remark creates a laugh, that condones many other 
faults. Unfortunately these jokes too often survive 
when other and more inspiring thoughts have 
faded away. There is a crying need for remem- 
bering what Shakespeare calls “the limit of 
becoming mirth.” * As it is, much of our lighter 
speech belittles, and tends to erase, our real im- 
pression of Truth. When some future generation 
looks back to our own, and comes to form a mature 
judgment upon it, we fear that in this respect our 
descendants may have to speak of a race of little 
men. Thackeray, we may remind ourselves, was 
a greater man, for with his extraordinary sense of 
fun he united a profound reverence. 

It is, without doubt, very gratifying to find the Thegenial 
atmosphere in many quarters much more genial Zs 
and brotherly than formerly. The Methodists, it 
should not be forgotten, have had an honourable 
part in bringing about this result. Fierce anti- 
pathies still hold the field, it is true, in large 
sections of society. Deadly racial feuds have not 

* Love’s Labour Lost, Act ii., Scene 1. 
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all fled with the decline of savagery; elemental 
brute passions have a strange way of breaking out 
anew from time to time. Class feeling often runs 
high. The language of political party persists 
in relying on needless bitterness and slander. 
Religious animosities are still frequent. And yet 
a kindlier and much more genial spirit reigns 
within Christendom, and in many of the general 
relations of men. The treatment of special classes, 
such as criminals, is far more considerate and 
humane. 

Misplaced This genial spirit, however, has real excesses to 

ee: answer for. It has run to seed. By all means 
let a man be merciful in his judgment of others; 
but let it be with a clear eye for Righteousness, 
not in “a radiant mist of amiability,” to quote 
Mr. T. R. Glover’s phrase.* Like a climate always 
soft and genial, this kind of thing is an enervating 
atmosphere. Men often live in this to-day, how- 
ever. Their cynical smile points to a strange lack 
of insight. They find the sins of other men amusing 
rather than otherwise. A man acts a brother’s 
part by giving some needed reproof to another 
man ; he ‘‘smites,’’t not in such fashion as a man 
right in heart should, but in such a way as to rob 
his words of point and value. He is not a faithful 
enough friend to woundt to good effect. Or, if 
he himself is reproved, his foolish smile shows 
how lightly he regards his own sins, and how 


* The Conflict of Religions in the Roman Empire, p. 111. 
Ps, exling. t Prov. xxvii. 6. 
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slight is the impression made. A clever lie is an 
occasion for self-complacency ; an irreverent word 
is smart and up to date. 

Geniality displays another excess in the spirit Colour: 

: less toler- 

of toleration as shown to-day. We have reason ation. 
to look back with lively satisfaction on the decline 
of the old fierce intolerance. But now we are so 
colourless in our tolerance as to be indifferent. 
Frequently our sympathy is soft and flabby. Let 
us have an open mind for fragments of Truth given 
under the different forms of religious belief. But 
then they are often served up by some off-hand 
writer, who is carried away by phrases snatched 
out of their true setting altogether. This he does 
in name of the picturesque, Let us learn, then, 
with candid minds; but let us have passionate 
interest enough to inquire to the full. Without the 
latter the former is not realized. Thus, Marcus 
Dods was greatly struck* with an apt saying in 
Ecce Homo: ‘‘No heart is pure that is not pas- 
sionate.’+ And with great force did Newman 
say in 1826: “Truth is too sacred and religious 
a thing to be sacrificed to the mere gratification 
of the fancy, or amusement of the mind, or party 
spirit, or the prejudices of education, or attach- 
ment—however amiable—to the opinions of human 
teachers.” 


As it is, there is imperative need for full inquiry. ied om 
rush 0 


* Later Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D., pp. 201-202, 203- our time. 
204. 
+ Ecce Homo, p. 7- 
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For, as we have indicated, a flood of new ideas 
has been poured upon us from all quarters of the 
earth. Science and industry, too, have filled our 
minds with an impetuous onrush of new interests. 
It is not now the march of progress, but rather 
a pressing on with hot haste lest we should find 
ourselves hopelessly in the rear. The result is 
a general levelling down of outstanding ideas. 
Old and venerated landmarks of belief have to a 
large extent been submerged, or even swept away 
out of general recognition. Again, some striking 
event makes its mark on the public mind; but 
amidst the countless daily occurrences and develop- 
ments of the world, how soon it fades from memory! 
If it is remembered, yet too often its far-reaching 
lessons pass out of sight. ‘‘ Your goodness is as 
a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth early 
away.” * 

This, no doubt, has been a feature of human 
life all along, but probably our Age more than any 
other, or at least more than many, is the Age of 
impressions that quickly fade. In these days, 
whenever we are placed in new circumstances, 
and are carried away by the crowd, it is astonishing 
to find how slight a mark the great maxims of life 
have made upon our minds. Our hold of well- 
established principles turns out to be loose and 
shifting in a totally unexpected degree. If we 
have been impressed by a text or a sermon, we get 
into such immediate contact with other minds as 

* Hos. vi. 4 (R.V.), 
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too often quickly effaces the impression. We listen 
to the exposition of religious Truth, but in a genial, 
easy-going fashion, as if we were on holiday. We 
may, indeed, compare Truth to a country, but it is 
not merely a pleasant woodland scene under the 
summer sun. It possesses its vast oceans, its 
deeply marked valleys, its grand, impressive 
mountains; its wonderful hidden treasures also, 
which cannot be obtained except by diligent and 
earnest search. The light heart is a fine thing at 
its own fitting time, but it will not take men in 
through the narrow door. We have this on the 
authority of the Founder of the Faith Himself. 

—“« Strive””—as in the games—‘“ to enter in at the 
strait gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able.” * 


IMPRESSIONS ON YOUTH. 


When we turn now to the youth of our time, The asset 
what do we find? Many of them, indeed, are ee ‘ 
growing up with a deep hold of Truth and 4s™. 
Righteousness. Many of them are genuinely 
interested in helping their less fortunate neigh- 
bours. The very flower of them, in the spirit of 
the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer of Sheikh Othman 
and Arthur Jackson of Manchuria, are devoting 
themselves to social or mission work at home or 
abroad. Many othersare receiving regular religious 
instruction in Bible Classes and such like, and 


* Luke xiii. 24. 
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give their support to every good cause. The bright, 
young life of the Church to-day is a most hopeful 
and valuable asset. As a leavening influence it is 
an asset with the promise of large interest in the 
future. 

At the same time we cannot take any future 
result for granted. And alongside of much that 
makes our hearts beat high with hope, it need 
cause us no surprise to find a countless multitude 
of passing impressions amongst the youth of to-day. 
Some things there are that seem to have awakened 
an insured interest and enthusiasm in their minds. 
Unfortunately these are honoured beyond all 
measure, while the things that bear on faith, 
character, and destiny may receive a momentary 
attention, but that is all. Too many of our youth, 
without evil intent, live for passing excitement, 
and drift on from year to year without standing 
committed to a high and noble purpose, as by 
profession of faith and acceptance of full member- 
ship in the Church of Jesus Christ. 

We have educated these young people, it is true. 
Many of them have passed through our Sunday- 
schools, as well as the day-schools. And yet what 
distinctive marks of Truth have been left upon their 
minds? What clear and commanding views rule 
their mental horizon? We have taught them to 
read, but how far have we really educated their 
taste for the best literature? How far are they 
equipped in sympathy, and insight, and moral 
strength for the actual needs of life? How far have 
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they been trained in that difficult and yet highly 
important art—keeping the peace with neighbours 
and fellow-workers? Have we sent them out into 
life with a deep abhorrence of falsehood, dishonesty, 
and every form of sin? Are they prepared to make 
sacrifices for higher ends? Have they learned to 
spend on any but selfish purposes? Does their 
love of Truth and Right reach the level of a passion ? 
In too many instances, we fear, the answer to these 
questions must be extremely doubtful and even 
negative. Impressions of such things must have 
been made on many of our youth under the parental 
roof and in the school course, but in the crowd of 
easier interests they have faded away. 

Where, then, shall the remedy be found? For The value 
if the next generation is to witness a higher level coon 
of faith and practice, the rising youth must now 
be shaping a clear course thither. And whence 
do they largely derive their practical ideals if not 
from those who are their natural guides? It is 
we who must supply them—from the original 
sources—with genuine convictions. And it is 
precisely because we have so few genuine and 
deep-rooted convictions of our own that the 
impression made is frequently so transient. 
Often, no doubt, it is less transient than appears, 
and yet far more transient than it ought to be. 
For wherever there is a teacher imbued with high 
principle, and living consistently with it, his 
pupils carry the hall-mark of his influence all 
their days. On the other hand, no one on whose 
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soul great truths are not engraved can ever make 
on his pupils a lasting mark for good. 

We must wrestle our way, then, to a faith 
clearer in its outlines, juster and greater in its 
proportions, and more distinctive in its colours. 
Out of the host of current ideas it is time that 
some were emerging to take their place in lofty 
and noble form, and more adequately to embody 
the Infinite for the daily, “ working-faith” of 
finite and erring men. Many earnest minds are 
occupied in this investigation; but many more, 
finding the uncertainty of belief, cut themselves 
off from further search, and lodge their interest in 
regions of science, or technical achievement, or 
commerce, where higher formule, as they sup- 
pose, are not required. 

But how shall a make-shift policy in the matter 
of faith suffice? How can it be sufficient for the 
great body of Christian men to take their faith at 
second-hand, and all the time entertain a lurking 
suspicion that the whole thing is hardly worth 
their while? How can such men and women 
engrave the True, the Beautiful, the Good on the 
minds of the children? And yet only the teacher 
who makes personal inquiry into the Truth, and 
diligently verifies it in his own experience through 
sunshine and through storm—that teacher alone 
can learn the secret of the engraver’s art, and turn 
many to Righteousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AWAKENING HOURS 


“Every period of the world contributes the special 
expression of moral beauty and greatness of which it 
admits.”—J. B. MozLey : Ruling Ideas in Early Ages (Old 
Testament Lectures), p. 62. 


“ At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 
Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips 
apart, 
And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath 


the Future’s heart.” 
LOWELL: The Present Crisis. 


“ What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the New Day burst !” 
LOWELL: To W. L. Garrison. 


“When they were fully awake, they saw His glory, and 
the two men that stood with Him.”’—Luke ix. 32 (R.V.). 


“ Wherefore He saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.”— 
Eph. v. 14. 


CHAPTER IV 


AWAKENING HOURS 


VEN a brief survey of human life in its parts, Their 
EK and of history as a whole, is enough to con- ene 
vince us of the supreme value of awakening 
hours. A review such as we are now taking of the 
young life and other aspects of our time should bear 
this in upon our minds with tenfold force. Every- 
where in a measure, and in certain quarters to 
a large extent, this principle is recognized. It is 
still far, however, from the place of honour to 
which it may justly lay claim. Awakening hours 
rule the day, the life, the period. What interest, 
what beauty, what possibilities are wrapped up in 
them! If turned to high account, they are most 
beneficent in their sway; dissipated or disowned, 
they bring real poverty in their train. Their true 
meaning may be entirely missed; but in God’s 
design awakening hours are engraving hours, 
when character is moulded and destiny prepared. 


AWAKENING Day. 


Nature herself surrounds awakening hours with 
an attraction of their own. The song of the 
71 
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birds is full and clear in the morning, and earlier 
in the year than many imagine—as early as 
January—they herald the new life soon to come. 
The air wafts a delicious freshness to the cheek in 
the early mornings of spring and summer. The 
fresh hours of opening day almost kiss the soul 
into a sweet and patient grace. It is evidently 
the intention of Nature—that is, of the Lord of 
Nature—that each morning should bring a 
delicious freshness to body and mind. This is 
the natural sequel of God’s beautiful gift of 
sleep. 

At present, however, we focus much even of 
our religious attention round the later hours of 
the day. Late entertainments, too, absorb much 
of our energy, and we are too hurried in the 
morning to collect our thoughts even for private 
devotions. Young children are allowed to roam 
the streets and remain out of bed until all hours, 
and then no wonder if there is long sleep and 
much irritable hurry in the morning. There 
seems good reason for believing that while many 
of them are taught to offer a prayer at night, far 
fewer of them are also trained to remember God 
when they awake, as naturally as the flowers look 
to the sun. 

Clearly our mode of living must be at fault. 
Our modern civilization, with its boasted but 
complex methods, has much mischief to answer 
for. Any intelligent observer will see that our 
industrial, up-to-date, high-speed life has changed 
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our habits. He may even lay stress on the 
necessities of the case. But pressure is one 
thing, while willing acquiescence in inferior re- 
sults is quite another. If we are really disposed 
to put “first things first,” if we have a sincere 
mind to mend the case, some means of mending 
it we shall be sure to find. Some price, indeed, 
will have to be paid; we shall have to take 
trouble, to resist insidious inclinations, and to try 
again and again after we have failed. But the 
price will in time secure the prize. For mean- 
while we are bartering away, right and left, for 
foolish whims and cheap commodities, a great 
Divine gift—the freshness, the hope, the inspiring 
outlook of awakening hours. Beyond question, 
it is a prize beyond all price to find there some of 
the real glory of life. 

Not, indeed, for all, it may at first appear. a ot 
For in these days of vast organized industry who devotion. 
can forget the lot of the toiler to whom the early 
call to labour returns with stern persistence ? 
And yet if honest labour brings sweet sleep, the 
healthy, clean-living man is not excluded from 
the fresh inspiration of a new day. If he closed 
the bygone day in covenant with the Highest, 
he will not have far to go to renew his share of it 
now. For men of every class, indeed, a good 
understanding with Heaven is indispensable to 
every day. With what angelic grace that woman 
surrounds her house-work, who, in awakening 
hours, even while her hands are busy, keeps 
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lifting up her heart in sweet devotion to her 
Lord! What genuine good attends the career 
and the comrades of the man of business who, 
before going out, waits before his God for the dew 
of true and courageous ideals to descend! ‘‘ The 
Lord God hath given me the tongue of them that 
are taught, that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary : He wakeneth 
morning by morning, He wakeneth mine ear to 
hear as they that are taught.’’* 


AWAKENING OF NATURE AND OF YOUTH. 


We have spoken of Nature. Nature is a strange 
and weird parable. She baffles mankind, as on 
a wild and rocky coast, and on the fathomless 
deep itself, with rough experiences and sacrifice of 
life. Yet she also surrounds us with a wonderful 
witchery, much more wonderful than is supposed 
even by the observer who in some real measure 
appreciates the beauty of the spring. For, as 
Ruskin shows by word and pencil in his Modern 
Painters, the opening buds in their various stages— 
“the banners of the vanguard of the spring ”’ t— 
are a striking study. Thus the awakening hours 
of the springtime are part of the parable. Can we 
ever tire of their suggesting the yet more wonder- 
ful awakening hours of youth ? 


* Isa. 1. 4 (R.V.), and margin. 
t Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Poet’s Tale 
(Day the First), Stanza 1. 
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What hours those are when the nature develops, The ex- 
when the faculties expand, and the mind awakens Fry onth, 
to new realms of knowledge, and to the quest for 
Truth! Along various channels this expansion 
comes. James Smetham, that modern artist of 
genius who was too sensitive to reach his merited 
place, recalls the awakening of his mind, at the 
early age of two, when he stood at the garden gate 
of his father’s house in Yorkshire, and with a 
wonderful ecstasy gazed at the blue hills in the 
distance, and watched the laurels shake in the 
breeze, and felt it lift his hair. At the age of 
eight, too, he was enchanted by the moonlight, 
and listened softly to the sounds of night. 

To many the awakening of intellect and higher A ; 
will comes through the personal influence of ris 
teacher. What did not Plato owe to Socrates? 

The rise in the number of students at Upsala 
University from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
spoke eloquently of the awakening power of the 
great botanist Linnzeus. The name of Arnold of 
Rugby will at once spring to the reader's lips. 
Again, an old student of Ferrier at St. Andrews 
recalled on one occasion his ‘‘ chiselled face, full 
of suffering and full of fire,” from which there 
leapt forth masterly expositions of the old philoso- 
phies, and told how his magic influence had been 
the opening of a whole new world to him. But 
let not the term “‘ teacher ” be interpreted in too re- 
stricted a sense. The school teacher instructing the 
pupil, the journeyman letting the apprentice into 
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the secrets of his trade, the senior members of an 
office staff, senior boys or girls in the company 
of their juniors, parent or nurse entrusted with 
a little child, are all alike teachers in the larger 
meaning of the word. Wherever man or woman 
initiates the untaught in any branch of knowledge 
or skill or life, the opportunity of an awakening 
influence far wider and greater than the range 
of the art itself is to be found. The awakening of 
one faculty may prove the awakening of all. The 
awakening of the intellect may lead as by a 
wonderful opening to the awakening of heart and 
higher will. 

Great indeed are those awakening hours when 
the sympathies expand, when noble purposes win 
the soul, when before a brave and high-souled 
enthusiasm difficulties melt away. Thus to the 
youthful Lord Ashley, not yet fifteen, but already 
remarkably awakened to higher thoughts at the 
age of seven by his faithful nurse, the special hour 
of awakening to his wonderful philanthropy came 
from observing the drunken and helpless folly of 
a funeral company in one of the side-streets of 
London. Young Russell Lowell found his awaken- 
ing to high moral purpose and passionate en- 
thusiasm for the anti-slavery cause partly in the 
marvellous lectures of Emerson, and partly in his 
great, uplifting love for Maria White, whose por- 
trait he has so beautifully painted in “ Irené.” 

Thrice happy are those to whom the days of 
youth bring the awakening of their spiritual facul- 
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ties ; who, with growing consciousness of life, thirst 
with all their hearts after God, and find Him. No 
stroke of fortune can possibly compare with the 
lot of those who, looking round for some worthy 
ambition, yield themselves with a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm to the All-Wise Friend, Who never 
misjudges and never misleads. The greatest 
achievement of youth must ever be, while the 
sense of life’s opening wonder is still fresh upon 
the soul, to recognize His glory, and throw wide 
the doors to welcome Him as King of men. The 
choice admits of not a moment’s delay. 


Say’st thou? ‘The rosy morn 

Is in the sky : it is not meet 
’ To labour yet in harvest field. 

So I can dream these hours away 
In sweet content, and human joys 
Surround me with gay merriment, 
I care not though the sun descend 
From height of noon. This life’s too free 
For serious calls. I will not reap the grain, 
But yet awhile I’ll cull the nearest flowers.” 


Rejoice, fair youth, 
But hear the Truth, 
For swift and soon 
Comes height of noon, 
Nor toil of thine in sun’s decline 
Can multiply those after hours, 
Nor fill them with the charm and sure reward 
That speed to those who early seek the Lord. 
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THE AWAKENING CALL OF THE AGE. 


To the world, as to the youth, awakening hours 
come. Some Ages, indeed, are deadening to every 
high impulse: others palpitate with awakening 
forces. The beginning of such forces may be 
obscure and unlikely. Intelligent men who heard 
of the descent of the powerful Turcoman shepherds 
from the highlands beyond the Caspian Sea in the 
thirteenth century could not have dreamt of the 
far-reaching consequences of that racial movement. 
Looking back over the course of history now, we 
see that it furnishes a striking example of the 
principle that racial movements have again and 
again proved awakening as well as disturbing 
influences on the destinies of nations. For what 
was the issue? In 1453 Constantinople fell before 
the Turks, and many Greek and Hebrew scholars 
fled to the West, carrying with them to Italy the 
treasures of ancient literature. Thus arose a spirit 
of new inquiry, and what is known as the Revival 
of Learning. These in turn were but a part of 
a still larger movement to throw off the shackles 
that lay on the social, intellectual, and spiritual 
life of man; and it was this movement that 
culminated in the Protestant Reformation. 

Not infrequently an awakening comes with a 
rude shock. So it was in the case of the French 
Revolution in the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the peasants of France rose up to throw off 
the yoke of taxation and social tyranny, which 
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goaded and galled them beyond measure, to assert 
the rights of man, and to display before the world 
—in streets, alas! drenched with blood—the three- 
fold watchword of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. So mighty an upheaval could not but 
produce startling and far-reaching results. 

Amongst other men who came under its in- Duties 
fluence was Joseph Mazzini, the political prophet rents: 
of the nineteenth century, who showed his ethical 
insight and judgment by setting the duties above 
the rights of man. Every man has his rights, and 
is entitled to fair play, and much more. Yet with 
all that calls for redress in the social situation 
of to-day, there is ample room for this re-awaken- 
ing to duty. 

Religious awakenings also have left their mark Religious 
on history. It is quite true that on reviewing riers 
their effects we cannot acquit them of the taint of 
human frailty andextravagance. Yet after a liberal 
discount we cannot withhold our warmest sym- 
pathy from movements that have brought a lasting 
spiritual uplift to multitudes. The Reformation, 
besides being much else, was a mighty religious 
awakening. The influence of Wesley and White- 
field is generally acknowledged to have brought 
a wonderful new life to the religion of England 
when it had reached a really low ebb. The 
Evangelical Revival in the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century meant a great deal for the 
Church of Scotland. The awakening of 1859-61 
told with immeasurable spiritual and ethical benefit 
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on the lives of thousands in Britain and America. 
The birth of the modern Missionary enterprise in 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which was attended by a 
remarkable outburst of enthusiasm, has proved 
the opening of a new chapter in the history of the 
everlasting Kingdom. 

To all these add other achievements. The 
discovery of the world, the conquests of science, 
the enthronement of liberty of conscience and of 
life, the rapid spread of Western civilization, have 
all made their contribution to the situation of 
to-day. Japan awoke many years ago, and China 
is passing with extraordinary rapidity through 
untold changes now. The world is almost in- 
toxicated with the rush of novel ideas, bewildered 
with social upheaval and the sight of incalculable 
development. How crowded are these days in 
which we live! How fraught with far-telling 
issues! All these things that are happening in 
the social life of man must bear some weighty 
meaning. What, then, can it be? Have we 
any true discernment of it? ‘* Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what of the night?” 
And what of the dawn? “If ye will enquire, 
enquire ye: return, come.”’* 

For, so far as individuals are concerned, it will 
all mean but a paltry flicker unless we are awake 
in heart. The world is wide awake, feverishly 
awake, for sensational and betting news, awake 
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for bargains and quick money returns, awake for 
games and exciting spectacles and record-breaking 
achievements, awake for advancement in wages 
and comfort; but what avails it all unless as 
individuals we are awake to the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness? If we have no true eye 
for spiritual values, we are only stumbling in the 
dark at noonday, dumb dogs that love to sleep. 

We are gathering knowledge and amassing The 
wealth, we are keen to hear rollicking music and ena 
to see life portrayed in dramatic and spectacular : 
form, but to what end is all this shaping itself? 
To what end are we shaping ourselves? Amidst 
the ceaseless tides of pleasure-quest and social 
unrest, are we awake to those things that alone 
last through Ages all? Have we open eyes to see, 
and eager, trustful hearts to secure, the treasures 
that cannot be stolen nor swept away? ‘And 
that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light.” * 

It is true: that the transitions of our time are 
bewildering in their rapidity. So many phases 
of thought and life come into prominent focus : 
so many of them are so soon forgotten. To 
discover, then, which of them are really permanent 
is a vital question of the hour. For all the signs 

* Rom, xiii, II, 12. 
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indicate that ours is one of those awakening 
formative Ages of history. Much depends on the 
way in which we respond to the higher calls that 
are heard on every side. Much depends on the 
moulds in which we are now to cast the ideas that 
dart into glittering life from ten thousand minds. 

Must we not recognize that a lasting value 
attaches to what F. W. H. Myers called “the 
best bequest of time—the record of a great and 
pure personality ?” Many times over is this 
enshrined in the history of the human race. The 
tides of present-day life can never sweep away 
those great landmarks of faith and courage, of 
sweet humility and heroic self-sacrifice. From 
all the Ages comes the great cloud of witnesses 
to gladden our wondering eyes. We see those 
whose true influence has survived the self-seeking 
rubbish and confused turmoil of human history, 
and we pluck up heart again for the future of the 
Kingdom. Nor must we ever forget that the 
great company includes very many whose in- 
dividual names are now unknown, but who have 
contributed in a vital way to the upward progress 
of the race. 


“The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and make it beautiful.” * 


* Bayard Taylor: Lars: A Pastoral of Norway (con- 
clusion). 
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We have come also to a decisive hour for a The _ 
verdict on the Founder of the Christian Faith. decision’ 
Every man, like Pilate, comes to his decisive hour 
for this. ‘What shall Ido then with Jesus which 
is called Christ?””* The decision on this question 
is the touchstone for periods of history as well 
as for individual men. Yet there are some periods 
when a pronouncement is called for with peculiar 
force. Our own is one of them. For as we cast 
about for things of lasting strength and value, we 
realize that one whole group of ideas must gather 
round the Person of Jesus Christ. A unique 
opportunity for reaching them lies in the fact 
that there has come in our time, as perhaps never 
before, a face to face knowledge of Jesus and His 
words, specially of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Such knowledge at least prevails amongst many 
scholars. It is very doubtful, however, how far 
an intimate, vivid knowledge of His teaching 
prevails in the community at large. There must 
come an awakened sense, then, of the need for 
knowing with a personal grasp what He said, and, 
indeed, for becoming versed, as our fathers so 
often were, in the whole range of the Word of God. 

Already we live in an hour of awakening, but The Word 
we look for a greater yet, when the great pro- seerete 
portions of Truth will dawn on minds already 
educated, but dimmed in their vision, or even 
entirely unenlightened. Why should it not come 
if men realize in a new way the contents of Holy 


* Matt. xxvii. 22. 
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Scripture? Is there not a more wonderful hour 
in store when a far larger number shall imbibe 
spiritual Truth with childlike minds? For some of 
the great awakening hours in religious history have 
come in such a way. When luxury has increased, 
as in our own time, men like Francis of Assisi 
and Leo Tolstoy have remembered the words of 
Jesus, and have returned to simplicity of life. And 
with our direct knowledge of His teaching—much 
of which even the most searching criticism cannot 
deny to Him—to what account are we turning it ? 
Where is the practical honour shown to some 
of His Beatitudes? We are practical, indeed, 
even to the point of patience-breaking. With 
hurried, restless spirit we are calling for direct, 
tangible, immediate results. But how far are 
we really putting to the proof things not seen ? 
We cannot forget that while there is good 
ground for interpreting our Lord’s words on His 
Coming again (the Parousia), as pointing to a 
special revelation of Himself at the end of the 
world, He comes also in the notable crises of 
history. These Comings foreshadow the final 
Coming. And in a remarkable saying He antici- 
pates the attitude of mind He will meet with 
in those turning-points of history. ‘‘ Nevertheless 
when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?’* For how ready men are to 
suppose in an Age of change that all things are 
going wrong! Amidst the break-up of the old 


* Luke xviii. 8. 
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order, how slow they are to believe in the advent 
of the new! How unwilling to recognize that in 
every Age the purpose of the Eternal is proceed- 
ing to its goal! Or, on the other hand, how 
willing to believe that human purposes can 
accomplish all ! 

Never in all its history has the human race had The con- 

: Ape tc ‘ dence of 
such command over its habitation, its resources, the Race. 
and even the shaping of its future. Never has 
man had such abundant reason for congratulating 
himself on his power and skill in manipulating 
the material order. Many diseases, at least in 
their dread power, have fled before the onset of 
medical and sanitary science. In a remarkable 
way the magnetic and electric forces have become 
obedient to his will. He has defied the separating 
and threatening aspects of mountain, river, and 
ocean. Air and fire, earth and water, have become 
the pliable instruments of his skill. Through his 
astronomical and other observations, through his 
actuarial tables and his whole science of proba- 
bilities, he predicts and provides for the future. 

Never has he had such reason for self-confidence 
over his material and social destiny. 

And yet this is the very hour when God is re- Self-con- 
calling us to faith. When men are almost madly joo"? 
set on outstripping past achievements, when they 
are glorying in ease and luxury, when they are 
prone to a blind, overweening self-confidence, 

God interposes in such ways as to make the whole 
world pause. Even rude awakenings like the 
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Titanic disaster are from the mercy of the 
Almighty. He will have us learn, through dread 
experience, if we will not otherwise pay heed, that 
those alone are blessed who put their confidence 
in Him. 

In regard to ourselves and in regard to the 
future of the race, have we not yet faith? In what 
respects are we, like Mazzini, linking “‘ Faith and 
the Future”? Have we something of the spirit 
of Columbus, who long since crossed the track- 
less ocean with a confidence not his own—whose 
journey towards the setting sun was the genuine 
fruit of religious faith? Where is the faith that 
explores the unknown, as David Livingstone ex- 
plored Africa, with simple, day-to-day reliance on 
its God? An awakening of such faith will mean 
new life for the opening future. Where shall it 
be obtained but from Him Who from His own 
experience became Master in the whole region of 
faith? For He Who endured the Cross and 
despised the shame fully earned the title of Author 
and Perfecter of faith, The great structure, then, 
has its sure and simple basis here: ‘* Looking 
unto Jesus.”* It is for the wide awakening of 
such a response to the call of God that Christian 
men are seeking when they utter their heart in 
sympathy with the impassioned seer: ‘‘ Awake, 
awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord; 
awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations 


- of old.” + 
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“My people are bent to backsliding from Me.”— 
Hos, Xi. 7. 

“T will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely.”— 
Hos. xiv. 4. 

“Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of 
the night? The watchman said, The morning cometh, 
and also the night: if ye will enquire, enquire ye: return, 
come.”—lIsa, xxi. II-12. 


CHAPTER V 
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is the hour of a unique awakening for the ae 
world, we have one great advantage: we may 
cast our eyes back over a longer and more com- 
prehensive retrospect than ever before. ‘“ The 
ends of the Ages are come”* upon us. We are 
thus in a position to trace the rise, progress, and 
decline of many awakenings. We may see why 
it was that certain forces spent themselves. We 
may single out those movements whose effects 
have endured to this very hour. We may learn 
what mistakes to avoid now, and what are those 
things that really count in the long run. In other 
words, we may read the story of reaction for our 
guidance to-day. 
The law of reaction runs through Nature, and A benefi- 
2 take . cent law. 
is often most beneficent in its sway. Nature is 
full of measures for promoting health and vigour 
by means of reactions; that is to say, through 
agents which reverse some process that has gone 
too far. They supply what is lacking. The usual 
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way of dealing with poisons is to introduce into 
the system a substance that produces opposite 
effects, as, for example, a soothing oil to undo 
the injury wrought by an irritant like carbolic. 
The reacting forces may even produce effects 
apparently foreign to their own nature. Thus, 
cold water may excite a healthy glow, and the 
winter wind brace the powers to new energy. 
Although winter is not the season of growth, yet 
nearly all the operations required for the culti- 
vation of trees are most successfully carried out 
in that season. It is also said that in sanatoria 
for the treatment of consumption the patients 
make most progress, not in summer, but in 
winter. 

In the region of the mind and of faith this 
same rule of reaction—‘‘the swing of the pen- 
dulum”’—is most useful in its operation. The 
man who is too pronounced and dogmatic in his 
opinions immediately makes other men bring for- 
ward what has to be said in favour of the other 
side. John Jones wi// insist that his way is the 
only right one, and Tom Brown is not long in 
discovering reasons, genuine and well-grounded, 
for holding that another way is possible. Jones 
may, or may not, be convinced, but, whether or 
not, he has unconsciously awakened the useful 
forces of reaction. Or again, for a long period in 
philosophy or theology, some opinion or doctrine 
has too exclusively held the field, until at length 
some acute thinkers begin to discover its defects. 
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They call attention to the value of the other side 
of the truth, and a strong popular reaction now 
appears in favour of this other aspect. The new 
idea is proclaimed and lauded on every hand. 
Then it becomes a reaction ridden to death, and 
people revert, not to the original position, with 
its defects, but to something nearer the full, all- 
embracing Truth. As Tennyson puts it: 


“ God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” * 


This was the kind of rule that Hegel, the German 
philosopher, found amply illustrated all through 
history. It is now recognized by all students of 
the philosophy of history. 

For example, there can be no doubt that in ‘Second 
ancient times men were accustomed to set down 
every event as due to direct supernatural interven- 
tion. Results were the work of the Almighty 
Himself, or without doubt they were produced by 
the malice of the Evil One. Gradually there came 
a change. As man advanced in knowledge and 
skill he found that Nature was not so far beyond 
his control. She responded to his touch, and he 
found that he himself could successfully achieve 
many results. He observed Nature, too, and found 
how all her different parts together form a vast 
order, in which one group of conditions gives rise 
to another, according to fixed and definite laws. 

In other words, with all his scientific observation, 


* Idylls of the King, “ The Passing of Arthur.” 
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his technical triumphs, his practical success, he 
has become far more conscious of the operation of 
“second causes.” This reaction away from God, 
as it may appear, was indeed called Atheism in 
the days of the Inquisition, and even long after- 
wards. Yet the universe is full of the operation 
of these second causes, and the vividness with 
which they have risen into the general view is a 
reaction called forth in the interests of Truth. 
None the less, a very serious risk attaches to it in 
our time. Indeed the risk is all the greater because 
hidden in the benefits. Thus Mrs. E. B. Browning 
writes of Gibbon that he— 


“ Followed Reason, but forgot her laws 
And found all causes but ‘ the great first Cause.’ ’”’* 


We think now of another case. The day was 
when the individual man was all the centre of 
attention. As a recent writer points out,t the 
work of the eighteenth century consisted in assert- 
ing the value and rights of the individual man. 
This was the motive power that led to the abolition 
of slavery. This was the powerful incentive to 
the French Revolution. Well on into the nine- 
teenth century the interests of the individual 
trader were paramount, and even yet there are 
many who think them much more effective for the 
purposes of trade. The main theme of preaching 


* An Essay on Mind, book i. 
t Professor John Oman, D.D.: The Problem of Faith and 
Freedom in the last two Centuries, pp. 193-194. 
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and of theology was the relation in which the 
individual soul stood to God. Gradually another 
set of ideas has begun to hold the field. Mazzini, 
the Italian patriot, who had ever the eye of a seer 
for the political horizon, pointed out that the day 
for asserting the rights of the individual man, and 
even of the individual nation, was past, and that 
the time had come for exalting the/idea of 
“ Association.” Since he wrote to this effect men 
have certainly combined in a remarkable way for 
all the forms of mutual advantage. Community 
of interests has been insisted on, and community 
of action called for, by the advocates of Socialism. 
Different branches of the Church have been 
feeling that individual and separate principles 
have, to a large extent, been sufficiently contended 
for, and that the time has come for uniting their 
forces. Thus the past century has been remark- 
able for the number of Church Unions, and the 
movement has not seen its end yet. Again, the 
preaching of the time has much to say on social 
questions, and there is less distinct and passionate 
utterance as to the spiritual concerns of the indi- 
vidual soul. Among many professing Christians 
spiritual exercises, such as prayer and quiet, 
devout thought, are at a discount, and the leaning 
is towards the practical expression of Christian 
social fellowship and brotherhood. The pre- 
dominant idea is that men are somehow to be 
redeemed as the result of general uplifting agencies. 
All these things are the signs of an interesting 
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reaction, which has its real value in bringing out 
the unity of the human race. It is now realized 
more vividly than ever that there is really no such 
thing as a separate individual. ‘None of us 
liveth to himself,’* but every man is part of a 
vast social organism, and under the Christian 
Faith this idea does not fade away, but rather 
becomes fuller and richer than ever. Yet in this 
very awakened sense of the social idea, especially 
as it is accompanied by a superficial interest in 
individuals on the part of the crowd, there lies an 
imminent risk. 

Once more, we recall the fact that, more than a 
generation ago, God was chiefly thought of as a 
Sovereign and Judge. His commandments came 
to the hearts of men with unutterable sanctions, 
so that they stood in awe of His Word. When 
they were spiritually awakened they were bowed 
down under a deep sense of sin. Toa large extent 
they were persuaded by the terror of the Lord, 
although also encouraged to a trembling faith by 
His mercy in the Cross. At length a reaction in 
the way of presenting God began to come. It 
was felt, and rightly felt, that too much had been 
made of His Majesty and Justice in comparison 
with His Fatherhood and Love. For more than 
a generation, therefore, emphasis has been laid on 
His Love, until now He is thought of in many 
quarters as simply an indulgent Father, the con- 
science of sin has all but fled, and life for many 

* Rom. xiv. 7. 
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is robbed of its inseparable connection with 
Eternity. Thus here again, where, to begin with, 
a reaction brought benefit, the undoubted risk of 
reaction should give us pause. 

We have already spoken of religious awakenings. How re- 
At various times they have stirred the pulse of the yore 
Church in such a remarkable way that men were ings came 
constrained to own the hand of God. When we 
ask at the same time how they were to be explained 
from the human side, we find that for the most 
part they appeared when some forgotten or 
neglected truth arose into new prominence. Thus 
the remarkable revival at Northampton, New 
England, in 1735-7, and again in 1740-2, under 
the ministry of the great Jonathan Edwards, was 
due to the powerful and persuasive way in which 
he set forth the surrender of the human will to the 
Sovereign Divine Will. Or the breath of an 
awakening has produced real spiritual fruit in an 
extraordinary degree, because after a period of 
dead formalism the truths of redemption have been 
preached with a fresh and wonderful accent of 
sympathy and conviction. This was what gave 
John Wesley and George Whitefield their unique 
power over the colliers and other classes in 
England, and carried many thousands into the 
Kingdom. 

Both these awakenings were followed by a The 
reaction. At Northampton the movement spent Present 
itself, and a colder atmosphere again prevailed. 

As the wonderful awakening at Pentecost was 
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followed by dissension, so the English revival was 
marred by contentions over doctrine and govern- 
ment. Yet it was by no means destroyed, for the 
Methodists are to-day the most numerous of all 
Protestant denominations in the world. The 
religious awakenings of the nineteenth century 
have come and gone. They have left many 
permanent results, it is true, and yet to-day 
earnest Christian men are conscious of reaction. 
We are alive to the social aspects of the Gospel, 
but we are too much losing sight of its spiritual 
forces. The need and the value of religious Truth 
for the uplift of men are too largely ignored, or 
put in a second place, whereas that is the root 
from which all wholesome social fruit must spring. 
We are too shy of spending time in unhurried 
religious thought. We are almost afraid to look 
up to Heaven, even at meal times—although that 
was the attitude of Jesus, the great Social Reformer 
—lest we should lose sight of Earth. 

ane of 48 for religious emotion, we are far too much 

emotion, afraid of it to-day. Many of us are over-sane. 
We forget that the grace of God must affect the 
whole of a man. It illuminates his understanding. 
It awakens his conscience. It braces and nerves 
his will. Yet it must also stir his feelings. He 
should, indeed, exercise some control over them: 
check them too much, however, and you interfere 
with the full efficiency of grace. Expressed 
emotion formed a living part of the perfect 
humanity of Jesus Himself. It was He who 
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“rejoiced in spirit” and who pled for the children 
in the Temple when they were letting their hearts 
go in songs of praise. ‘ Yea; have ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
perfected praise?” His soul was often profoundly 
moved. Sometimes His compassion, sometimes 
His indignation, and on occasion both together 
were deeply stirred. Think how He wept and 
“groaned in the spirit” over the death of His 
friend Lazarus. Think of His tears over Jeru- 
salem, of His emotion over the Last Supper, and 
of His overpowering sorrow under the olive-trees 
of the Garden, and on the Cross of shame. 

Many, indeed, who have the interest of the To 
Kingdom at heart are afraid lest highly-wrought Prevent 
feeling should be followed by a nerveless reaction. 
It is true that there have been many examples of 
such athing. Religious impressions due to mere 
excitement and sympathy with a crowd have soon 
faded away, and may have left a man farther from 
genuine conversion of will and habit than he was 
before. The risk of such a reaction, indeed, is 
always present, especially in the case of those who 
are naturally impulsive and excitable. But by 
this time we should have learned enough of the 
workings of the human mind to teach us both how 
to guard against a violent reaction and how to 
recover from reaction. We may reduce the chances 
of decline to the minimum. We may supply plenty 
of material for the intelligence. We may associate 
the purposes of will with the excitement of feeling. 
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We may try to forecast the kind of situations in 
which a man is likely to find himself, and un- 
weariedly point out to him that he must repair 
afresh to the Source of all strength day by day. 
Then we may run the risk of stirring up feeling to 
a white heat. The cold world may reduce the 
temperature, but not without being the better for 
its having risen so high. For the fire of God still 
descends on human hearts, when they seek the 
Spirit of His own Life with words like those of a 
great scholar : 
“ Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Till Iam wholly Thine, 
Until this earthly part of me 

Glows with Thy fire Divine.’ * 

If, then, ours is a time of spiritual reaction, 
what can we do? We can prepare the way of 
the Lord by seeing whether there are any truths 
we have too much depreciated or forgotten. No 
doubt many earnest thinkers are aware of diffi- 
culties in trying to ascertain the value of these, 
but erelong we of this generation may be able 
to recognize in a clearer and fuller form some 
things obscured for a time by the dazzling light 
of new knowledge. We shall grasp them in some- 
thing of their own vivid value, and yet without 
veiling the proportions of Truth as a whole. 

The Greatness of The Name can hardly fail to 
arrest our thought. Many scientists—whether 


* Adapted from Edwin Hatch, Towards Fields of Light, 
“Spiritus Dei,” p, 17. 
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they regard that Name as the “‘ Unknowable,” or 
whether in their minds It rises into the vivid 
conception that made the Psalmist say with all 
his heart, “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised; and His greatness is unsearchable’”’*— 
are profoundly impressed by the greatness of the 
scale on which the universe in all its parts is built 
up. By a large number of thinkers and writers it 
is clearly recognized that religion must occupy an 
important place—many of them would admit the 
supreme place—amongst human interests. After 
examining history and human experience they feel 
they cannot reach any other conclusion. 

When this kind of thought dawns upon the 
people as a whole, it will be a beginning of days. 
For the finite spirit to thirst after the Infinite; for 
man to realize the vast order of the world, of 
which he forms a part, and yet to feel that his 
nature demands something greater than any or 
all of those parts; for erring man to long for the 
God of light and salvation—these things, and 
these alone, redeem life from flippant unconcern. 
Such are the interests that make life great. ‘‘ By 
these things men live,” + and wholly there is found 
the life of the spirit. The noisy Age feels at times 
its need of recovery from its own deafening roar, 
and the time when men realize God as a great 
Presence is the quiet hour. His Presence realized 
cannot but restrain the loose, profane word. It 
cannot but enlarge beyond conception the horizon 


“Vs; xiv, 3. t Isa, xxxviii. 16 (R.V.). 
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of the worshipping soul. Beyond the farthest 
reach of sun or star the Infinite Mind exercises 
His wonderful control, so far surpassing all human 
understanding. He exercises lovingkindness, 
righteousness, and judgment in the earth. Most 
wonderful of all, to the utmost bound of the ever- 
lasting hills He calls the sons of little and sinful 
man to arise from the dust and the shame, and in 
the freshness of immortal youth to stand forth 
as the sons of God. “Behold, what manner of 
love!”’* 

eS The serious reality of sin is a factor in life we 

reality neglect at our peril. There is no need to foster 

ofsin. —_a morbid consciousness of sin. We do not require 
to work up charges against ourselves in respect of 
sins we have not committed, but we must take full 
account of sin as a deadly foe. We must measure 
the havoc it has wrought, and is working, on the 
human race. This is no mere imaginary danger. 
Here is an active principle the presence of which 
spells disaster for the individual and the race. 
Men play with its approaches, and are dazzled 
by its glittering accompaniments, until its poison 
fangs strike home at a higher faculty of the 
soul. Then there is moral ruin, or rapid spiritual 
collapse, or a slow cankering decay. Only when 
we recognize the reality of sin as the enemy of the 
peace and progress and freedom of the soul can 
we realize the necessity of having it dealt with in 
an effective way. 

* 1 John iii. 1. 
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There are some who say that sin is only a Can we 
negative quantity, and therefore we must treat it nee 
as non-existent. The only real things, they say, 
are Truth and Goodness, and if men fill their minds 
with these things, sin for them will cease to be. 
But this is confusion of ideas and premature dis- 
missal of sin. ‘‘The expulsive power of a new 
affection ’?—to use Chalmers’ celebrated phrase— 
is as sound as any principle can be, and no one 
can doubt the influence of “higher thought.” 
In The Pilgrim’s Progress Christian looks to the 
Cross, and his burden falls off, but this is not to 
deny the reality of his burden. When a man 
welcomes Christ into his heart, he entertains as 
his guests thoughts which, because of their native 
strength, take possession. Sinful preferences must 
now give way. But then man has given them 
lodging in his soul. Thereby he has established 
himself in a camp hostile to God, and allied him- 
self with the whole line of things that thwarts 
God’s purpose. His sins have not been isolated 
acts or accidental impulses, but part and parcel 
of himself, and part of a vast organization of self- 
will in the world. 

Can a man honestly ignore this past as if it had 
not been? His conscience, surely, must interpose 
with some pronouncement on the situation when 
he passes over to the camp of God. In short, sin 
is a very definite hindrance, and he has willingly 
continued to be part of the hindrance. If a man 
has consistently opposed and hated and made a 
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fool of another man, and by-and-by becomes his 
friend, with a new regard for his opinion and his 
work, is it not a piece of impertinence on his part 
to talk now to his new friend with a flippant, self- 
complacent optimism, as if he had nothing to be 
ashamed of? No true friendship can be consti- 
tuted on that footing either with man or with God. 
Kingsley somewhere quotes the saying that sunrise 
often first deepens the mists it is about to dispel. 
So men do right when they look away from them- 
selves to God, but frequently the result is at first 
a reflex one—it is a reaction. They become more 
conscious than ever of the difference between them- 
selves and God, and only when these shadows are 
dispelled can they walk in the light. 

There are others who would make sin a neces- 
sary incident in the evolution of man. They think 
sin an inevitable factor in the onward progress of 
the race. Its presence is due only to the imperfect 
development of man, and is no more to be con- 
demned than errors of judgment due to ignorance. 
Language, however, tells a very different tale. As 
Trench points out,* it is simply full of the records 
of sin; it shows what blame man attaches to 
himself for his own acts. In his savage state, it 
is true, his conscience is only rudimentary; he 
has, for example, no conscience as to fraud or 
theft. But then we gain a far truer conception 
of the real nature of man when we see him under 
Christian and civilizing influences. And how have 


* Study of Words, Lect. iii., “On the Morality of Words.” 
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Christian fruits been produced? Has it not been 
by revealing to man the serious reality of sin and 
the sufficient remedy? When the nature of man 
gets full play, conscience becomes conspicuous, 
and conscience points to the serious reality of sin. 

We do not, however, take sufficient account of The dis, 
the fact that it is in the very nature of sin to veil ee 
its own reality. It seems to avail itself of the law 
of protective colouring, for it is very like sur- 
rounding objects; it wears many masks and dis- 
guises; it poses under high-sounding names; 
it even makes pretensions to piety and zeal; it 
boldly points for its justification to the spirit of 
the Age and the circumstances of the case; it 
claims consideration for itself on the ground of 
the helplessness of man, a condition it has itself 
created. But nothing must blind our eyes to its 
serious reality and far-reaching character. Two 
questions, however, may here be asked. In the 
first place, which way of presenting the reality 
of sin is best adapted to the mind and the needs 
of youth? And again, what is the most likely 
way of bringing the nature and the magnitude 
of sin home to the heart of the present Age? 

In regard to the former, we must unweariedly How 
lay stress on the supreme call for truth. “ Behold, eit 
Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.”* We view sin? 
must ask the young people to make it their first 
concern to distinguish between appearance and 
reality. For there are two strange and striking 
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things to be observed in human life. With a fre- 
quency beyond belief people deny responsibility 
for the wrong they have done, or if they cannot 
deny this, yet they are ready to offer all manner of 
specious excuses. When self-interest is concerned, 
the human mind is remarkably inventive in the 
discovery of these. Yet, if it is a question between 
truth and falsehood, youth can find its guide to its 
own well-being only in the supreme rule of truth. 
‘Yea, let God be true, but every man a liar.” * 
And how are we of this Age to become in a 
right way sensible of sin? Will it not help us if 
we try to discover the sins in which we bear some 
part? We cannot live through the exact spiritual 
experiences of a past Age. Every generation must 
discover sin directly for itself. We must recognize 
it in its actual working. — It is not a mere abstrac- 
tion. There is the far-reaching principle, and the 
vast organization of evil, but we cannot understand 
these unless first we recognize the actual concrete 
embodiments of the principle. There are, how- 
ever, acts and tendencies of our own time in 
which we may clearly trace a spirit contrary to 
the real purpose of God. Social selfishness must 
take its place on the list, in the case of many 
of us. It is not merely an unfortunate circum- 
stance: on the authority of our Lord Himself, as 
we find His teaching in Matt. xxv., it is a sin. 
Comparatively seldom does the word “ sin” occur 
in His teaching as a whole, but at least the 
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idea is there when He is setting forth the actual 
forms of sin. He tells us of the sin of taking the 
easy road because it is smooth and pleasant ; and 
surely in this He speaks to our time. We take so 
badly, in these days, with the smallest discomfort 
or trouble. Are the pioneers of every good and 
holy cause not calling to us over this? 

It is Jesus also Who, in the line of other parts 
of God's revelation, lays His finger on the root- 
curse of pride. To-day we pride ourselves on 
our fine houses, our luxurious appointments, our 
cleverness in games, our freedom from control, 
our enlightenment apart from earnest faith; and 
by this very attitude we are falling into condemna- 
tion. Amidst our highly-wrought competition 
and speed, which of us has not been guilty of the 
sin of impatience, like Moses? And which of us 
has not been betrayed into the sin of hurry? The 
blame here is ours because we have too little faith 
in God, and too often scant sympathy with one 
another. The whole Word of God bears its witness 
in regard to various sins. Can we fail to be im- 
pressed \also by the great dominating fact that of 
all the ills Jesus was sent to overcome, sin stands 
forth as the most obstinate and terrible, and that 
His Cross remains as a unique witness against it for 
all time ? 

Sin, however, cannot be spoken of apart from Social 
salvation. Wehave many remedies, indeed, offered pores 
for the cure of our manifold social ills, and again 
we repeat that these are admirable and necessary. 
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The Christian spirit is bound to work itself out in 
applying Christian sagacity and love, along with 
expert knowledge, to the various parts of social 
and civic life, such as housing and health. Much 
can be done for the Kingdom of God by surround- 
ing with a pure social atmosphere and bright, 
kindly sympathy—at clubs and play-centres, for 
example—those who live at home in an atmosphere 
of moral pollution and cold neglect. These are 
laudable attempts to provide a Christian substitute 
for homes utterly unworthy of the name. They 
are means by which rich and poor are meeting 
together, and learning that the Lord is the Maker 
of them all. 

At the same time we must not allow our spiritual 
enthusiasm to lose itself in a misty social sym- 
pathy. In these days we cannot ignore, but rather 
with reinforced vividness of sympathy we must 
anew make known, the personal nature of Salvation. 
We must take out of the way the social hindrances 
that tend so much to choke the aspirations of the 
heart. We must not be ready to judge those 
whose surroundings have given them little chance 
of purity and faith, but must meet them with the 
sympathy of Jesus. Yet we must never forget 
that the Kingdom of God is also, and pre-eminently, 
a matter of the heart’s choice. The root of it lies 
in the dealing of God with the soul. We may 
expect that the active sympathy and help extended 
to the poor and the fallen will touch, as they are 
already touching, many hearts, and bring them 
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readily under the sway of the redeeming love of 
Jesus Christ. But this result will be far more 
likely to appear according as those who engage 
in social work are men and women illuminated in 
the higher redeeming aspects of the Kingdom. 

For Jesus, Leader in social reform as He was, 
with all His compassion on the hungry and healing 
for the sick, never lost sight of the personal note 
of redemption. The call to repentance—which 
Shakespeare well defines as “heart’s sorrow, and 
a clear life ensuing” *—is often heard in the Old 
Testament, and it was taken up by John the 
Baptist, and repeated by our Lord: “ Repent ye: 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” { It is 
the indispensable means to all real improvement 
and progress—this deeply changed attitude of 
mind and heart. If we desire the opening Age to 
be fraught with the fullest benefits, this is the only 
worthy attitude to adopt. The call to repentance 
is not a message only for the poor. Many are 
passing their lives in outward comfort, and yet, 
with all their advantages, are living in selfishness 
and apathy, “ neither cold nor hot.” On inquiry 
some readers of these pages may have to admit 
honestly that they themselves are among the 
number. But previous to their experience of Him 
stands a Saviour already complete. By the re- 
deeming mercy of God in Him, repentance and 
faith will surely lead to life, personal peace, and 

* The Tempest, Act iii., Scene 3. 
+ Matt. iii. 2, iv. x7; Mark i. 15; Luke iii, 7-14. 
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fellowship with God, blossoming out into larger 
service. For nothing is clearer and surer than 
that the Eternal God is near to every one who, 
out of perplexity or out of the new stirring of the 
soul, seeks His face. “‘ Return unto Me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.” * 

From all that has been said it will be seen that 
the greater Passion will lift up our Age in unwonted 
power. We mean the “ passion for souls ” joined 
with and interpenetrating the passion for social 
reform. The civic conscience is now awakening. 
The social ideal is teaching the community to 
draw upon its resources of wisdom and sympathy 
and devoted service on behalf of its weaker mem- 
bers. But there are higher resources yet. The 
quiet hour opens the eye to their reality. The 
united call on the eternal Love brings them near 
and sets them free to be dispensed to the multitude. 
‘‘O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all 
flesh come.” T 


* Mal. iii. 7; compare Ps, cxlv. 18: James iv. 8. 
TPs Cres, 
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“The ideas of youth, if just, will prevail, whatever 
obstacles the present Age may throw in their way.”— 
Cuvier. See his Memoirs (Mrs. R. Lee), p. 302. 


“Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold.” LOWELL : 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, Prelude to Part I. 


“Careless seems the great Avenger ; history’s pages but 

record 

One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and 
the Word ; 

Truth for ever on the scaffold, Wrong for ever on the 
throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own,” 

LOWELL: The Present Crisis. 


“‘ Whoso shall cause one of these little ones which believe 
on Me to stumble, it is profitable for him that a great mill- 
stone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should 
be sunk in the depth of the sea.”"—Matt. xviii. 6 (R.V.). 


“ He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet.” —1 Cor. xv. 25, 


- 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COST OF COUNTERACTIONS 


E have just been writing of reaction. We ee 
have tried to understand its beneficial *> ean 
effects and its drawbacks. We have in- action. 


quired how recovery from injurious reaction is to 
be sought. Ina sense, all reactions are counter- 
actions: a movement backwards is a movement 
contrary. By “ reaction,” however, we have indi- 
cated chiefly the drifting away from some useful 
and hopeful idea into a disregard of it more or 
less complete; discarding one idea and emphasizing 
another at the expense of it; reverting from some 
position to a previous one. Under the term 
‘¢counteractions,’’ to which we now pass on, we 
include tather those opinions and movements 
more directly and definitely—although not always 
consciously—opposed to progress. 


At the first blush we might naturally suppose aise 


that any well-recognized line of progress is sure to} 
command general assent. ‘ Who could possibly 
object to that ?” we might say. But history tells 
us that every movement making for the well- being 


of mankind oe had to run the gauntlet of opposi- 
III 
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tion. Very frequently such opposition has been 
violent and determined. Selfish interests of 
individuals, of classes, of parties—interests of 
indolence and passion, of gain and power—have 
massed their forces, and have done all they could 
to prevent some benefit from reaching a larger 
number of the human family. When machinery 
was introduced, machines and premises were 
wrecked wholesale by the hand-workers, who felt 
that the bread was being snatched out of their 
very mouths. In other cases the opposition has 
been far less justifiable. When the poor have 
cried out with reason against excessive taxation: 
strong objection has often been taken by their 
neighbours to any lightening of the burden. When 
proposals were made for slave emancipation, 
Wilberforce and Fowell Buxton had for years to 
contend with all their might against the fierce 
opposition of the slave-owners. In America the 
arbiter in the question was the great Civil War. 
From all this modern reformers should learn the 
brief but inspiring lesson, to take Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s motto for their own—‘‘ Never give in.” 

The counteractions of the Kingdom are varied 
indeed. We must never underestimate their force. 
We must not disguise from ourselves the strange 
perversions of human nature occurring even in the 
Christian Church. The hard thing for many 
people to-day is just to discover where counter- 
action of the Kingdom is really to be found. 
“After all, there’s no great harm in it” is, by 
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itself, a very poor measure of rightness and value. 
It enters into no thorough comparison of the 
worth of different things with a view to making 
a genuine choice. Without doubt, it may be 
quite applicable in cases where over-strictness has 
been shown, but the very frequency with which 
it escapes people’s lips to-day proves at once that 
it is really quite misleading. Men are ready with 
excuses for every conceivable kind of thing. Not 
content with explaining how sin comes to be, they 
must apologize for it, and even justify it. 

There is much in our time, indeed, to suggest False 
that one of the special counteractions of the of oaay. 
Kingdom lies in this false colouring in which evil 
appears. We referred to this in last chapter, but 
it calls for further evidence here. ‘‘ Satan himself 
is transformed into an angel of light.”* Clothed 
in subtle disguises as well as in master strength, 
sin acquires an altogether unimaginable influence 
in opposing the progress of the Kingdom. Hidden 
snares do the work of destruction where frowning 
fortresses fail to terrify, as Bunyan so vividly 
describes in The Pilgrim’s Progress. Jesus Himself 
speaks of this. He tells how, when He will come 
again in'the climax of the world’s story—and the 
same holds good of His coming in other crises of 
history—many false Christs and false prophets 
will appear, ‘so as to lead astray, if possible, even 
the elect.”+ We are living in one of those crises 

* 2 Cor. xi. 14. 


+ Matt. xxiv. 24 (R.V.), also verses 4, 5, II. 
8 


‘* Over- 
come evil 
with 
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now, and we see this very thing before our eyes. 
Attempts are made, for example, to draw from 
experience of human infirmity false and specious 
arguments for setting aside the inviolable Divine 
law of marriage. People are easily blinded by 
such arguments when presented in a brilliant 
literary style, and do not see the false reasoning 
that lies concealed in them. It is God Who has 
ordained the sanctity of the marriage tie and of 
the home, and in spite of all apparent evidence to 
the contrary, it is a true moral tonic to acknow- 
ledge the binding nature of His commandment. 
Again, the Age is full of individuals and groups of 
people who specialize in one set of ideas, even 
ideas contained in the Word of God, and who 
twist the truth and treat a part as if it were the 
whole. They seem to shut their minds resolutely 
to other truths that have as good a right to recog- 
nition, and thus, by making other people content 
with a half-way house, they stand for some counter- 
action of the Kingdom. 

In meeting any kind of counteraction, one of 
the easiest and most attractive methods is to echo 
the wrong—to hurl revenge fiercely at the head of 
a bitter opponent, to fight intrigue with intrigue, 
to give lie for lie. Clive tried the latter plan in 
India, but public opinion has emphatically con- 
demned it. The strength of British rule there 
has lain in the fact that a Briton’s word is re- 
garded as a word of honour. In cleaving their 
way through life, indeed, men still believe largely 
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in craft and cunning, but the days of such practices 
are numbered, and “ Truth will prevail.” As to 
active opposition to the principles of the Gospel, 
Jesus bids us expect variance and division over 
His Name even within the family circle,* and the 
thought that we ourselves may be proving the 
hindrance to one of our own kith and kin may 
well startle us into a sharp self-scrutiny. Jesus 
has forewarned us of the hatred of the world too. 
“If the world hate you, ye know that it hated Me 
before it hated you.”+ Even in this up-to-date 
Age we may expect opposition from “ the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” ‘If they have called 
the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of His household!’ t 
How, then, shall we win over those who stoutly 
oppose or cynically despise? We may keep our 
eye fixed on the meek and lowly Jesus, and “ con- 
sider Him that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself.”§ Clear argument has 
its own place, and there is a time for righteous 
indignation, just as He Himself denounced 
hypocrisy. On the other hand, fierce disputation 
often does more harm than good. The most 
convincing argument is a gracious spirit. 

For ourselves, the spirit of inquiry will be one Candid 
of the most useful things to cultivate. We must ‘"4"": 
not be misled by the fact that some course of 
action is commonly followed amongst respectable 


* Matt. x. 34-36; Luke xii. 51-53. + John xv. 18, 
£ Matt. x. 25. § Heb. xii. 3. 
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Christian people. It may be, to say the least, a 
very dull average, and contentment with the 
average is a real counteraction. Though generally 
accepted, it may be full of fault. Sinful com- 
promise is accepted in quarters where one would 
least expect it. No foolish geniality, therefore, 
must stop us in our search for the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good. The light of God must 
light up our own heart. “If any man willeth to 
do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of Myself.”* 


Group DIFFICULTIES. 


Now we pass on to say that a group of men 
often counteracts and counterworks progress in 
a way of its own. For example, a body of men 
is less accessible to argument and reason than an 
individual. An infectious kind of resistance to 
new light often takes possession of their minds. 
Without rhyme or reason they adhere with a 
blind consistency even to an out-of-date policy. 
In a Committee, in a Company, and in a Society, 
a strange and even brutal callousness may often 
be observed. The sense of individual responsibility 
is seriously weakened. Several thinkers have ob- 
served this peculiar counteraction, which attaches 
to a set of men like a stout tree striking its roots 
firmly in a mass of soil. Mrs. Oliphant has noted 
the opposition of all corporations to new ideas.t 


* John vii. 17. + Memoir of Principal Tulloch, p. 270." 
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Joseph Parker once spoke of “a corporate rogue.” 
Marcus Dods, while trying to judge his fellow-men 
fairly, could not help asking the question, “‘ Why 
should good people, when conglomerated, turn 
out bad ?””* And Mozley shows how the common 
interests of a.clan or a party confirm its members 
in a lower standard of conduct towards those who 
are outside.t Already there are many notable 
exceptions in the case of Christian congregations, 
but many others, jealous and selfish as they are in 
their common attitude, stand in crying need of 
being leavened with an entirely new spirit. This 
will be one of the great coming victories of the 
Gospel. - 

Again, when a man confesses Christ, or tries 
to take some other forward step, he meets with 
a special counteraction on the part of his own 
coterie. A kind of conspiracy circulates there 
to boycott him or make things otherwise un- 
comfortable. Happy the man who bravely and 
squarely faces this situation. Let him resolutely 
stand his ground. Let him look the group in the 
face, and patiently bear the cross, and by-and-by 
the counteraction will melt away like mist before 
the sun. It is always a true principle, “ Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.” t At the 
same time we should try to support a man who 
isin such a case. If group influence is a serious 


* Later Letters, p. 181. 
+t Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, pp. 175-176. 
T Jas. iv. 7. 
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counteraction, let us counterwork it by group 
influence of another kind. Do not let us leave 
severely alone a man who confesses Christ, but 
let us surround him with favourable friendships 
and a well-constituted group of comrades in 
thorough sympathy with his new path. Christian 
young men have here a magnificent opportunity 
of manly helpfulness. 

The larger group presents one of the most 
stubborn and difficult counteractions of the King- 
dom. There are three forms of it, and all are 
much in evidence. Those who are eager for pro- 
gress must try clearly to grasp all three—national 
jealousy, racial bitterness, and class feeling. As to 
national jealousy, Europe itself times without 
number has reeked with the blood of these feuds. 
Tribal wars have filled the earth with their devilish 
clamour. The jealous eye has kept back European 
nations from a timely interposition to settle dis- 
putes and avert bloodshed. There is, indeed, 
progress to record. Where the Christian Faith 
has taken root—in Central Africa, for example— 
tribal wars have ceased, and peaceful commerce 
has been developed, in a truly remarkable way. 
There are many, like the late W. T. Stead, though 
not so zealous and eminent, who are heart and 
soul engaged in the crusade of Peace. Yet much 
remains to be accomplished. We are face to face 
with an extraordinary development of armaments. 
Britain and Germany, or at least noisy parties in 
both, have been ready to fly at one another’s 
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throats; but a section of the Press has much 
to answer for in its sensational descriptions of the 
feeling between the two countries. Let full sup- 
port be given, then, to those who seek to foster 
friendly relations between the two. Already a 
better spirit is beginning to prevail, and in other 
quarters there is a growing desire for international 
peace. ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.” * 

Racial bitterness, without question, is one of the 
most serious counteractions of all that we have to 
face. It shows no tendency to recede. Rather is 
it greatly on the increase. Several circumstances 
are accentuating it and making it acutely and 
widely felt. The various races have now become 
so numerous, and large masses of them are found 
side by side in various countries, such as South 
Africa and the United States. Some of them 
have become possessed of education more recently, 
and are disposed to use it to throw off even a 
reasonable yoke of service. Some have less moral 
stability than others, and make those others afraid 
of moral contamination. All of them have their 
own different “atmospheres ” and ideas of things, 
and are possessed of the racial instinct of self- 
preservation. It is not that some of them are 
wholly Christian, and others not. There are 
very large non-Christian elements and practices 
in all, and it is the presence of these that makes 
a good understanding so difficult. We may leave 

* Matt. v. 9. 
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it to Christian experts to deal with questions that 
specially require expert treatment. But all of us 
are hearing of the whole question, and cannot but 
seek for light when the interests of the Kingdom 
are at stake. We cannot go wrong if we search 
out the broad principles of the Gospel. We shall 
ever find in them a sure basis. For some things 
are clear. It is clear that Jesus brought a new 
message in regard to the worth of man as man. 
‘How much, then, is a man of more value than 
a sheep!”* Many things implied in this have 
worked out great results in human life, such as 
slave emancipation and humane treatment of 
prisoners. And progress along these lines cannot 
come to a dead stop. Other natural results will 
follow, although meanwhile the counteraction is 
so full of menace. 

For there could not be a more acute feeling 
than existed between Jew and Samaritan, and 
again, between Jew and Greek, in New Testa- 
ment times. Yet our Lord did all He could to 
soften the asperity between the two former ;+ and 
the early Church, Jewish in origin and in sympathy, 
was soon led into a new attitude towards the Gen- 
tiles. The vision Peter had of the sheet let down 
from Heaven conveyed a perfectly clear message 
to his own mind: “God hath taught me that I 
should not call any man common or unclean.” { 


* Matt. xii. 12 (R.V.). 
+ Luke ix. 51-56, x. 30-37, xvii. 11-19 ; John iv. 4-42. 
{ Acts x. 10-16, 28, xi. 1-18. 
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And how far-reaching are the principles of the 
new social organism, the New Brotherhood, as 
those are laid down by the Apostle Paul! ‘“ For 
there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no male and 
female: for ye all are one (man) in Christ Jesus.” * 
“For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” f 
“(Ye) have put on the new man, which is being 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of Him 
that created him: where there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman: but Christ 
is all, and in all.”’{ To come to modern days, 
David Livingtone was led by his own observation 
and experience to say: “‘It is a very dangerous 
thing to despise the manhood of the meanest 
savage.”§ And how nobly did he embody in his 
own career the spirit of those principles to which 
we have just referred! Already he has left an 
imperishable memorial in his achievements on 
behalf of the native races, and his great spirit 
will still surround this whole racial question in 
days to come. 
We pass on now to speak of class feeling. Like Class 

racial antipathy, it has reached an acute stage in ‘°*!"&- 


* Gal. iii. 28 (R.V.). ¢ 1 Cor, sui. 13 (R.V,). 

t Col. iii. 10, 11 (R.V.). 

§ Quoted in Stewart of Lovedale, p. 282, by Dr. James 
Wells. 
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many countries. On every hand we see signs 
of growing discontent, and hear loud murmurs 
of complaint. Masters and mistresses have much 
to say of carelessness, untruthfulness, and dis- 
honesty on the part of many of those in their 
employment. They say they take no real interest 
in their work, have a purely selfish regard to their 
own advantage, and show a really difficult temper 
and a most unreasonable resentment even over 
reasonable reproof. On the other hand, the em- 
ployed cast a longing eye at the leisure of their 
employers ; they think they are entitled to share 
with them to a larger extent the means of com- 
fort; they complain of the way in which many of 
them hold themselves entirely aloof, or talk down 
to them from some vastly superior height; and 
they point to the mean, harsh, or inconsiderate 
treatment they often receive. It must not for a 
moment be supposed that these outcries on either 
side are universal, nor that by any means all of 
them are justified. It is gratifying to find that 
many employers and many employed are really 
happy in their association with one another. The 
former are wise, considerate, and kind; the latter 
are willing, attentive, and faithful to a degree. 
There are many, unfortunately, however, who do 
not know how favourably they are placed. And 
no one can shut his eyes to the fact that in count- 
less cases it is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to-day to keep these class relations orderly and 
sweet. 
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The State, of course, has passed laws to regulate A new 
them. Several statesmen have justly earned the gees 
gratitude of a nation for the successful, and at 
times Herculean, efforts they in their official 
capacity have made towards conciliation. Serious 
strikes, like the Coal Strike of 1912, have yielded 
to these efforts. Neither legal enactments nor 
official conciliation, however, must be relied on to 
settle class disputes and allay class feeling. Some- 
thing deeper, greater, and more widely spread is 
required. Only the rise of a new spirit will in any 
way suffice. In the growth of such a spirit we all 
have our part to bear. Not one of us can afford 
to look at the question merely from the stand- 
point of his own class. Yet this is what we are 
too ready to do. Somehow, being associated with 
so many others, we imagine that our position and 
our rights are altogether vindicated. Our griev- 
ances are very real: those of the other class are 
nothing in comparison, and the people of that 
class have put themselves in the wrong by the way 
they have acted. They are carrying their case 
beyond all the bounds of right reason. 

Such is the flattering unction we lay to our soul, The class 
the class soul. Yet it is so easy to be mistaken. ee 
Some forms of selfishness have a curious way of 
concealing themselves, but it is very necessary that 
we should bring them out into the light, and learn 
their real character. A man’s care for his family 
is a right and a beautiful thing, and yet beyond 
a certain point it falls down into family selfishness. 


Class con- 
fession. 
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A Christian congregation is organized for great 
spiritual ends, and often has a long and honourable 
history. In too many cases, however, it allows its 
sympathies to be largely contracted within its own 
narrow walls, and becomes the stronghold of a 
blind, self-complacent selfishness hidden under 
a Christian name. A Christian denomination has 
often justified its existence by its faithful witness 
to some truth which comes by-and-by to find 
wider acknowledgment, and yet at the same time 
it may unwarrantably, and even offensively, have 
worked for its own hand. By this time we may 
well grow wiser as to the garb in which selfishness 
often appears. And we must not disguise from 
ourselves in these days that part of the wardrobe 
is class interest. Unfortunately it is found amongst 
the well-to-do, but not amongst them alone. It 
occurs specially in some classes, but is found 
more or less in all. Let no class, then, working- 
class or whatever class it be, simply claim that 
it is without sin, and cast a stone at all the 
others. 

Confession becomes us better than wild accusa- 
tion. It is, indeed, often difficult for a man to 
discover and confess his own individual sins. Yet 
it is the first step towards amendment. And so 
far as class sins also are concerned, it is the only 
sure wayto begin. There are denominational and 
congregational sins, there are family shortcomings 
and engrained class sins. ‘ Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the 
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things of others.”* Applying this from the class 
point of view, let us ask, How far do the attitude 
and the actions of the class to which we belong 
fall in with the spirit of the precept? And in what 
respects have we personally been arguing and 
fighting for mere class advantage, to the exclusion 
of wider interests? Naturally, we should much 
prefer to get rid of these class difficulties in some 
way that would not interfere with our comfort of 
mind. The whole question, however, goes to the 
very base of life. ‘‘ We are members one of 
another.”’t Life consists, to a very large extent, 
of our relations to one another. And if there 
is shortcoming and sinful fault in the way we 
carry out any of these, there cannot possibly be 
any way to the sweetening of them but by con- 
fessing and dismissing the sour and selfish spirit. 
We may take it that, so far as present difficulties 
are concerned, our class has had fault enough 
to create alienation and provoke reprisals. We 
need not condone the plain faults of others, but as 
for ourselves, we need not wonder at the result 
of the ways of our class, of which more or less we 
have been partakers. ‘‘ Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the punishment of his 
sins.”t As members of a class, then, with its 
present relation to other classes, ‘‘let us search 
and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord. 

* Phil. ii. 4. 

+ Eph. iv. 25; compare Rom. xii. 4, 5 ; 1 Cor. xii, 

t Lam. iii. 39. 
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Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God 
in the heavens,’’* 

And what as to our future bearing? Let it by 
all means be a wise and gracious one. For these 
class questions are so far-reaching that the settle- 
ment will take much care and a long time. It 
is likely to mean even some kind of social 
revolution. If so, to whatever class we belong, 
our concern will surely be to see that this comes 
about with as little bitterness and as great and 
lasting benefit as possible. We need to study 
character more closely than ever. We shall also 
require patience, considerateness, generous sym- 
pathies, and the utmost self-restraint, for taking 
a true and helpful part under the new conditions. 
Already there are many who have sought to be 
reasonable and kind, faithful and considerate, but 
too often their efforts have been requited with 
a cold ingratitude. It is certain, however, that if 
we are to help in allaying class feeling—and we 
are all facing a great opportunity—we shall need 
to exercise yet further patience towards one 
another. Why should we not extend the scope 
of Jesus’ words on taking up the cross? Why 
should they not apply, along with other uses, to 
the social difficulties of our Age? “If any man 
will come after Me,” He said, “‘ let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.’ + 
It should here be observed that taking up the 
cross is in great measure getting grace to take 

* Lam, iii. 40, 41. ¢ Luke ix. 23. 
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trouble willingly. Much of our social and other 
friction, moreover, arises from the overstraining 
of our nerves, due to the high pressure of the Age. 
By restful faith and believing prayer, however, 
nerves may be soothed, and stormy, turbulent 
temper die away into calm and peace. Those who 
by such means seek to fulfil their part faithfully, 
as master, mistress, workman, or domestic servant 
in actual daily touch even with difficult and un- 
reasonable people, are in a real sense following 
Jesus, and shall not lose their reward. 


THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 


Counteractions of yet other kinds are standing 
in the way. Science, commerce, and alert interest 
in everyday affairs are all most excellent things. 
They may, and constantly do, help forward the 
Kingdom. Many Christian men are experts in 
one or other of these departments, and just because 
they combine religion and ability they are exercis- 
ing a wide and splendid influence. Yet gold is 
often mixed with alloy, and in several respects the 
scientific, the commercial, and the secular spirit 
are counteracting Christian progress. 

We speak first of the scientific spirit. Alert 
observation, careful experiment, candid and dis- 
passionate inquiry, patient research, openness to 
conviction whatever way the facts may lead, and, 
as the result of these things, the accumulation of a 
vast sum of knowledge, the application of it in 
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a thousand ways for the advantage of the race, and 
the fostering of an excellent spirit for further inquiry 
—all this stands to the credit of science. But when 
science restricts the whole of knowledge to the 
analyzing and classifying of facts with a kind of 
clear-cut, cold precision, it must be said that there 
are aspects of Truth it cannot explain. By them- 
selves, physics and chemistry cannot account for 
the real origin of life. Nor can the full quality of 
the inner life come under mere analysis. Even in 
this region it is useful to analyze, but it must never 
be forgotten that in doing so certain qualities 
somehow elude our grasp. 

For example, science not only must leave out 
sentiment in pursuing its own special work, but 
often even looks askance at it elsewhere. Yet this 
is a real and important part of human experience. 
There are imaginative aspects of Truth revealed 
to the intuition of the artist—painter, musician, 
poet—which possess a value far beyond what is 
obtained by a bare statement of their parts and of 
the qualities of the artist’s mind. It must not be 
forgotten, indeed, with what an appreciative eye 
many scientists are viewing religion to-day. We 
may, however, be so occupied with analyzing 
religious processes almost before they occur, that 
we miss their full beauty and power. Thus the 
specialist cannot afford to forget the boundaries of 
his particular province. And physical science, 
when it claims to be all-inclusive in its survey, and 
amply sufficient in the tests and standards it 
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applies, makes the mistake of foreclosing the full 
view of Truth. Then it becomes—what it need 
never become—a counteraction of the Kingdom. 


THE COMMERCIAL TONE. 


What the scientific spirit leads to amongst some 
men, the commercial tone produces in the attitude 
of others to the higher reaches of faith, character, 
and Christian service. These things, it is true, 
find their expression in an actual material world. 
The Church of Jesus Christ requires money and 
buildings to carry on her work. Many men are 
rendering splendid service by putting their ample 
means or their knowledge of business voluntarily 
at the disposal of the Church. But the spirit in 
which material interests are handled makes all 
the difference. To “run” the Church on a 
purely commercial basis, to put her spiritual ends 
in a distinctly subordinate place, to attach undue 
weight to wealth and social position, to reckon 
the success of a ministry by the extent to which 
a congregation is proving a “paying concern,” 
to rely almost wholly on numbers, to follow a 
mean, near-sighted policy, to deal with men only 
according to a shrewd but cynical view of human 
nature—all this, without a doubt, is to confine 
the Church within earth-bound limits, and to 
court spiritual disaster. Thus, even within her 
own borders an unfortunate counteraction of her 
great mission easily grows up, and it is rampant 
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to-day. The time has come when we may have 
to revise even some apparently legitimate com- 
mercial methods. Some in high place are 
suggesting that we may have to abandon pew- 
rents, and many congregations—e.g., in Canada— 
have already substituted the method of deliberate 
promises of voluntary support on the part of their 
members. One thing at least is clear, that the 
gift of God—the Spirit of peace and power— 
cannot be “ purchased with money.”* And there 
is no difference with Him to help, whether the 
mighty or the humble.+ 


THE Liguor TRAFFIC. 

The commercial spirit finds one of its strong- 
holds in the liquor traffic. By general consent 
this traffic presents one of the greatest hindrances 
to the Gospel. As a vital question affecting the 
State it must be dealt with by the people, and 
the result of putting this power into their hands 
has been most encouraging in countries like 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand. Where as yet 
they have not gained the power, it is their vital 
interest to secure control, and that, too, over 
clubs as well as over ordinary licensed premises. 

In this connection there are those who speak 
of the intemperate language of Temperance re- 
formers as a hindrance to progress. Without 
doubt, there is some reason for the charge. A 
considerable amount of exaggerated and violent 


* Acts viii. 20, + 2 Chron. xiv. 11 (R.V., margin). 
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language has been indulged in, from which earnest 
and reasonable men should dissociate themselves. 
Sufficient account has not always been taken of 
those who honestly believe that temperate use 
is a better kind of example than ascetic abstinence. 
At the same time it is no exaggeration to say that 
in these days many educated people are far too 
mincingly afraid of strong speech. For strong 
terms are not to be condemned without reason 
given. The Word of God itself is full of them. 
The only question is, whether we are using them 
in season and in just proportion. 

As to violent speech on the liquor question, Passion 
when we examine the history of the Temperance ee 
movement we cannot help seeing that the cause 
of progress has largely been championed by 
“‘ extremists.” Not of necessity, indeed, but in 
actual fact, the ‘‘ moderate” man is often a 
phlegmatic or apathetic man. Who that knows 
the depths of sin and shame to which drink has 
brought its countless victims—who that knows 
how it is attacking young life to-day—who that 
hears of the incalculable injury inflicted by the 
traffic on the native races—who that is aware 
of these things can wonder that the advocates 
of reform are at times betrayed into exaggerated 
outbursts, especially when they see how many 
look on at the havoc comparatively unconcerned ? 
The sum and substance of it all is, that while we 
have thankfully to record great progress, it still 
remains true that the liquor traffic, taken as a 


~ 
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whole, constitutes a giant menace to the Kingdom 
of God. It is a matter of bitter experience that 
for too many, and especially for youth—alas! even 
for young womanhood—dabbling in drink is play- 
ing with fire. Besides the use of other remedies, 
like advocacy and example, legislation and Tem- 
perance teaching in schools, such a counteraction 
is to be met by counter-attractions, especially 
those of bright and well-ordered Christian homes. 


THE SECULAR SPIRIT. 

Another counteracting influence is the extent to 
which the purely secular spirit prevails. The place 
given to open and common acknowledgment of 
God in the home, in many schools, and in public 
gatherings, is often willingly reduced to a mini- 
mum. Apart from the question of a broad enough 
platform for the citizen, we are really a little 
ashamed of our faith. The social reform under- 
taken even by Christian people is apt to be vague 
and misty so far as religious aims are concerned, 
A kind of resentment is sometimes shown at the 
idea of prayer, as if that would spoil things, and 
not rather sanctify the gifts of God. There is 
often a silent conspiracy to banish religion from 
social conversation, as the great Thomas Chalmers 
found at the dinner-parties of Glasgow a century 
ago. But all this may easily counterwork the 
free Spirit of the Living God; and if only religion 
be entirely natural, and not strained or ostentatious, 
let it have the most free and natural expression, 
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THE MopERN FEVER. 


Here lies a chief root of the secular spirit. The 
pulse of the time is unnaturally rapid. The brain 
reels in a perfect whirl of ideas. Nervous tension 
is at the highest pitch. The pursuit of pleasure 
has become a wild chase. Excitement over the 
latest sensation or over some game runs to fever 
height. It is true that excitement has its real 
and most interesting place as a natural and healthy 
stimulus, but not as it so often occurs to-day. 
How, for example, can we applaud the wild 
speculation and the delirium of excitement which 
often occur on the Stock Exchange? And in 
other ways the betting and gambling fever, 
developing by leaps and bounds, has seized 
hundreds of thousands with such violence that 
they can think of nothing else. Enormous as 
is the havoc wrought by drink, this gambling 
fever—the twofold result of misdirected, over- 
excited interest in the future, and of wild greed of 
gain—is also ruining the stability and usefulness 
of multitudes, and barring their way into the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

All these counteractions, and others, like the Summary. 
“white slave traffic,” and the new encroachments 
of work on the Lord’s Day in this country, are 
very seriously hindering that Kingdom which shall 
yet overcome all its foes. To us who believe in 
its future and in its King is given the opportunity 
of witnessing for faith in Him, and of all-conquer- 
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ing prayer. We do not minimize the hostile 
influences, but we see also many forces that are 
working for their removal. Meanwhile we seek 
to cherish unconquerable hope till He come Whose 
right it is to reign. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ENGRAVER’S ART: WORK AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


“Life is a quarry out of which we are to mould, chisel, 
and complete a character.”—GorrTuHE. 


“ The most practical thing in the world is to believe in 
God's law and to try to hold fast to it.”—R. W. DALE. See 
his Life, p. 265. 


“ The love of God and neighbour ; 
An equal-handed labour ; 
The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand-in-hand with duty.” 
WHITTIER: My Triumph. 


“TI will put My laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts ; and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to Me a people.”—Heb. viii. 10. 


“The number of them which were sealed... having 
His Father’s name written in their foreheads,.””—Rev. vii. 14, 
and xiv. 1, 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ENGRAVER’S ART—WORK AND THE PEOPLE 


\ JE have endeavoured to point out how 
slight and indistinct are many of the 
marks made upon the life of to-day. We 

have shown how a rush of interest may hurry men 

off in some direction, to be soon followed by a re- 
action. We have tried to estimate and deal with 
some of the more pronounced antipathies, and 
some of the more persistent moods, with which all 
have to reckon who desire to encourage permanent 
influences of a higher kind. Now we may pass on 
to understand how such influences are most likely 
to work. Many of them fall within the scope of 
what may fittingly be called the engraver’s art. 

No man is more truly serving his generation by 

the will/of God to-day, than he who in season and 

out of season fulfils this sacred vocation. 

Call it a science, one of the higher sciences, if A high art. 
you will. In every department of life the call for 
thorough, scientific treatment is making itself 
heard. The phenomena of the religious life are all 
coming under the review of the psychologist, and 
in many books religious and ethical facts of all 
kinds are classified and related to one another. 
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The building of character is regarded as a science, 
and as such is receiving much attention from 
educationists to-day. By no means too great atten- 
tion; and yet to the end of the Ages it must never 
be forgotten that when we are in touch with human 
souls, we are handling material of a fine and delicate 
texture. We cannot afford to be matter-of-fact in 
our estimates, nor rough-and-ready in our methods. 
The work of engraving is a high art. It cannot be 
learned by the mere trifler. Rather does it call for 
the large conceptions and generous spirit of a 
Michael Angelo, for the sweet grace and beautiful 
devoutness of a Fra Angelico. The engraver’s art 
has a wide range. We shall try to follow it as it 
sets a mark on men’s daily work, as it affects the 
well-being of the people, and as it moulds the 
character of youth. 


THE ENGRAVING OF WORK. 


The first days of new work are usually awakening 
hours. As time wears on, however, the keen, fresh 
impressions wear off. Thus an old, experienced 
divine, quoted by Dr. Andrew Bonar, said that 
very few men keep up to the end the edge that 
was upon their spirit at the first. Nothing can 
more easily happen than such failure. And yet 
no law of necessity rules the case. If from the 
first we regard it as part of our work to preserve 
its early meaning, we can hardly fail to find an 
alert freshness in the doing of it even many years 
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after. Nothing is more to be shunned than the 
mete spirit of routine. But how shall this tiresome 
and troublesome companion be charmed away? 
Men have devised many kinds of charms to secure 
benefits and ward off ill; amongst others, a magical 
figure engraved on stone. This they call a talisman. 
The very derivation of the word is suggestive. It 
comes ultimately from the Greek word teled, to 
accomplish, from ¢elos, an end. The talisman is 
that which secures the end in view, that which 
accomplishes the desired result, that which initiates 
into higher knowledge. To dispel the spirit of 
routine, then, what charm can compare with the 
constant engraving of the ideal purpose and 
possibilities on that work which otherwise so 
easily comes to look as common as a stone? None 
so hard but it will admit of the impress of the ideal. 
The men who devised the talisman thus made a Character 
far nearer approach to the truth than they knew. Sune. 
For in its nature character is akin to talisman. A 
“character” is a distinguishing mark cut or 
engraved, and thus it comes to mean the distinctive 
personal qualities of a man, the engraving of a man 
himself. If, then, he puts his higher purposes, 
that is to say, his real self, into his work, it cannot 
fail to be transfigured. And as the old astrologers 
counted it the secret of the charm to inscribe upon 
the disc of stone or metal a planet or constellation 
in its appearance at a favourable moment, SO, as 
Matthew Arnold observed,* there are moments of 
* Morality, verse I. 
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higher insight when from the region of the Divine 
Ideas a wise man will make a fresh engraving on 
the work of life. It may be under the curtain of 
quiet night, when alone in his room with thoughts 
and books, that the diamond of the Eternal makes 
such a mark upon his soul as will assuredly pass 
on to his tools or his affairs. It may be under 
the starry heavens themselves, with their incite- 
ment to pure and lofty and far-seeing purposes, or 
in the fresh, illuminating hours of early morn, 
when the heavens declare the glory of God. But 
however or whenever effected, the engraving of 
work is a primary department of the engraver’s 
art. 

Already in one sense the work of to-day is very 
definitely marked. It is often so highly specialized. 
Departments are so extensive, and processes so 
complicated, that sub-division of labour has to be 
carried to a degree altogether extraordinary. Many 
workers, therefore, have their attention narrowed 
down to one strictly limited department, and even 


‘to the manufacture of one small article. It may 


be part of a very large or useful result, but so far 
as the individual worker is concerned, he has to do 
the same limited piece of work an endless number 
of times. While some of his faculties acquire 
great readiness, it looks as if the total result must 
be, to dwarf the man. Let him engrave his work 
with high motives, however, and it will at once 
enlarge his horizon. Whatever his work, it brings 
him into touch with his fellows. It affords room 
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for the exercise and display of gracious qualities. 
It alike reveals and trains his soul. 

Partly, it may be, because of the monotony of The love 
work, many lay emphasis, not on work, but on pe 
recreation. To them the real glory of life lies in 
spectacular excitement. This kind of thing—to 
their mind—far exceeds in importance and interest 
the charge of a machine or the desk-work of an 
office. Certainly, it is only right that over-hard 
conditions of work should be relieved. It is a 
totally different thing, however, to look upon 
work, as a whole, chiefly in the light of a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Unwilling work slides at 
once into slovenly and dishonest work. We can- 
not, indeed, help being impresssd with the large 
number of really industrious, well-doing people. 
Yet is there not a call in these days to cultivate 
a genuine love of work for its own sake? In 
a time of wild pleasure-hunting, do we not need 
to be reminded of what Carlyle so much insisted 
on, the ‘“‘blessedness” of work? Is there not 
ample room for recognizing the real uplift that so 
often springs out of work heartily done, which we 
engrave with integrity and eternal meaning ? 

On the other hand, nothing can be more blight- The best 
ing to character than for a man to watch every “°™ 
opportunity of sauntering or “‘ slacking.” Nothing 
is so irritating to those with whom he has to do. 

It is imperative that he should take an honest 
pride in producing the best he can; that he 
should engrave his work with himself. The 
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world needs, as it has always needed, the thorough 
man, and God calls for him. For the command, 
‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” * does not stand by itself. It receives 
its true sanction only when we remember the all- 
inclusive word, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God... with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength +; and again, “ Not with eyeservice, as 
men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing 
the Lord: and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men.” { This is the 
spirit that keeps a man faithful, whether under an 
inspector’s eye, or not. The time has come, then, 
for a race of trustworthy men. The hour is ripe 
for setting a new honour upon honest toil of every 
kind. As Whittier says :$ 


“A blessing now—a Curse no more ; 
Since He, whose name we breathe with awe, 
The coarse mechanic vesture wore— 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
In labour, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law.” 


It seems hardly possible, however, to speak of 
work without mentioning wages in the same 
breath. By all means let there be a consensus 
of opinion in the community in favour of every 
man receiving the due meed of his labour. This 
ought to be the primary charge on every industry. 
Keeping this in mind, let us ask less frequently for 
cheap goods. Let us give full moral support to 


* Eccles, ix. 10. + Mark xii. 30. 
t Col. ili, 22-23. § Songs of Labour, Dedication. 
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those who are seeking to eliminate ‘‘ sweating” 
from the production even of expensive articles. 
Without doubt, if the dividends of a Company fall 
I or 2 per cent., or even disappear for a time— 
which already happens during a trade depression 
—this is very disappointing to the shareholder. 
It may press most hardly on the small investor— 
say, the single woman, to whom such dividends 
mean the difference between the pinch of circum- 
stance and an easy mind. These are cases that 
ought to be fully kept in view. At the same time 
there are multitudes of others who can better bear 
the loss. Let there be a growing willingness, 
then, to meet in an equitable and generous spirit 
the just expectations of labour. Let the irritated 
outcry of shareholders over lower dividends be- 
come less insistent, unless there be some mis- 
management that clearly calls for redress. The 
diminished net profit of a Company, indeed, may 
mean the sacrifice of some boxes of cigars, or it 
may require a less extended or less expensive 
holiday. No real progress, however, will be made 
with this question unless in a gracious spirit we 
are mutually ready to bear one another's social 
burdens. Thus, and thus alone, shall we fulfil 
the law of Christ. 

But here a hindrance looms up from an un- What 
expected quarter. One would naturally suppose oe ci 
that the forces of industry organized in the 
interests of the working-man would count it an 
axiom to encourage him to produce the best work 
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possible. One would expect them to strive, not 
only for the increase of wages, but also for the 
development of efficiency. Why should not the 
two go hand in hand? Yet the idea of the Trades’ 
Unions, while excellent in some respects, does not 
go nearly far enough. For the question of work 
is still too commonly regarded as a mere question 
of Capital and Labour. It is such a question, 
indeed, but it is far more. It can never be re- 
garded as a bare commercial or economical ques- 
tion. It is not a mere chaffering bargain between 
the means of production, on the one hand, and 
the organized outlay of muscular force on the 
other. Intricate economical relations and effects 
must, indeed, be carefully dealt with by experts. 
Yet the spirit of “‘ We sweat and you pay” can 
never settle these relations between man and man. 
The day for regarding men as mere machines, 
or as only wealth-distributing or wealth-accu- 
mulating centres, has gone for ever by. Bare 
commercial contracts can never establish moral 
sympathy. 

Much of our social trouble, indeed, arises from 
having so long made life rest on this narrow, 
selfish, purely commercial basis. We have had 
examples enough, surely, to open our eyes. Many 
respectably - dressed people, however, are still 
grovelling amidst sordid ends. Those who are 
mean enough in spirit to despise manual toil 
make sordid what is not of necessity so. Again, 
while it is true that “the labourer is worthy of 
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his hire,” * it does not in the least follow that the 
labourer must be a hireling. And yet, for too many 
workers engaged in various occupations, “ hire- 
ling” is the most appropriate name to-day. They 
have little interest in their work, they do it in 
a slovenly fashion; they reckon its importance 
only according to the money return it will bring, 
or the opportunity it affords as a stepping-stone 
to some other place more highly paid. For any 
little extra service they expect remuneration. 
What is this but seriously to forget that “the 
letter” is always deadly? ‘“ The letter killeth.” + 
What are these workers but hangers-on for what 
they can get, fawning for a full purse, difficult to 
please, mere money-slaves? Where are those bonds 
without which the most affluent circumstances are 
the meanest poverty—the bonds of mutual regard, 
of personal attachment, of chivalrous helpfulness ? 
In market value work is rising; in moral value 
too many of us are sadly depreciating it. 

Has not the time come, then, for engraving Unem- 
honest work with a loftier purpose? Can any ae boa 
intelligent, right-minded citizen refuse to make efficiency. 
such a contribution to the well-being of the social 
organism? We cannot, moreover, withhold our 
sympathy from those who, through no fault of 
their own, are debarred from making it. Their 
lot is indeed hard. We must welcome every 
statesmanlike scheme that has in it the hope of 
providing work for our unemployed neighbours. 

* Likes, 7. f 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
; 10 
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It cannot, however, be any real part of the per- 
manent solution of the question that men who are 
at work should deliberately abstain from working 


_ up to their full measure of ability, and from seek- 


The true 
workman. 


ing to increase their efficiency. It is only fair, 
too, that the man who proves himself a more 
honest, thorough, and capable workman should 
receive recognition of this in his remuneration. 
It must be observed, however, that a powerful 
human motive is apt to be at work also, at work 
in preventing such recognition. The name of it 
is Jealousy. We are all too ready to grudge our 
neighbour any good he may get beyond our own. 
No plan of social reform is complete if it fails to 
take account of such well-known facts and motives 
in human life. 

Increase of efficiency, then, means nothing but 
gain to the State. No premium can be placed on 
careless or dishonest work. Only, the unfit must 
not be trodden under foot. The really efficient 
man is the man who not only is master of his 
craft, and industrious in producing the best work 
possible, but also makes his experience and 
character available, as opportunity offers, for 
raising the efficiency of his fellow-workmen. Yet 
it is only as a man engraves his work with the 
very highest principles that it will in any degree 
prove a talisman. Work is greater than wages, 
the man himself is far greater than his work. 
But he reaches his true stature only when he is a 
humble apprentice in the school of souls; when 
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his work gives real satisfaction, and carries with 
it an undefinable charm, because he is on good 
terms with the Carpenter Who became his Saviour, 
and because he has made these two great words 
his own: “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God”;* “Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give 
unto you.” : 


THE ENGRAVING OF THE PEOPLE. 


Now we pass on by an easy transition to say The Age 
something of that large and growing constituency, Soe 
the people. This is the Age of the people, 
beyond every other Age—without exception— 
that has gone before. For one thing, many hard 
conditions of life and labour have already been 
greatly diminished. To be sure, it has been to a 
large extent in modern times that industrial 
conditions, with bad housing, over-crowding, 
intemperance, and other evils, have shown most 
acutely what wretched by-products even an 
advanced civilization can cast up. Yet within 
this very period we can point to the abolition of 
slavery, the zealous efforts, amidst much ridicule, 
of the early pioneers in the Temperance cause, 
the reforms led by Lord Shaftesbury, and more 
recent measures of social legislation. The intro- 


* Matt. iv. 4; Deut. viii. 3. + John vi. 27. 
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duction of better sanitary conditions, the improve- 
ment of the water-supply, and the freer use of the 
open air have all improved the condition of the 
people. Philanthropic organizations too numerous 
to mention have already done a most beneficent 
work. Thus, while ample scope for further reform 
still remains, yet there is real progress to record. 
Besides, the general conscience of the community 
—so hard to reach and to rouse—is at last being 
awakened. A growing desire is showing itself 
not to allow, as it were, even one sparrow in the 
social world to fall unheeded to the ground. And 
because the people now have the altering of their 
conditions so largely in their own hands, the hope 
is all the greater that in its rate of progress the 
future will far exceed the past. 

Further, the hours of labour are growing 
steadily shorter. New provision is made for 
leisure through additional holidays. The en- 
franchisement of new classes is proceeding in 
many lands. Education is sharpening the average 
intelligence of multitudes whose parents’ lives, or 
whose own lives at one time, were unspeakably 
dull. India and China, not to mention other 
countries, are now entering as competitors with 
the West in the race for knowledge. News- 
papers, magazines, and books of all kinds are 
being devoured on every hand. As we saw in 
a previous chapter, the knowledge gained is often 
fragmentary, superficial, and soon forgotten. The 
reading of a very large number of young lads and 
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girls, for example, does not extend beyond silly 
stories, and comic or football papers. There are 
very many other readers who confine their atten- 
tion mainly to novels, and frequently not even to 
the best class of these. At the same time many 
are genuinely eager for well-grounded information 
presented in a concise and readable form. Here, 
then, has now arisen a vast constituency able to 
read, and therefore able to be reached by speech 
and pen. 

Thus, amongst the civilized peoples of the The pen 
world, the state of the public mind is profoundly eee 
impressive in respect of the number of those °4"%: 
whose minds are remarkably open to new ideas. 
What power every writer of this Age holds in his 
hand! Unfortunately there are too many who 
abuse the trust. Some inflame the passions of 
the mob until they spread like a prairie fire. 
Many flick the nerves of the public into un- 
controllable excitement or panic by all kinds of 
sensational rumours. They think that if they 
can describe an incident in colours so flaring as 
to make people read, that is all they need to care 
for. ‘The emphasis is constantly being put in the 
wrong place. To give the public what they want, 
whether good for them or not, is too commonly 
accepted as a self-evident maxim of the pen. It 
is so easy to weave the specious argument that the 
only standard value to reckon by is what will sell 
and what will pay. 

The picturesque writer with pure motives, how- 
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ever, may well draw the inspiration of a nobler 
ideal from the example of Thackeray. His friend, 
Mr. Follett Synge, describes how, during his 
farewell visit to the novelist’s new house in 
Palace Green, Kensington, Thackeray met him 
one day in the library, and with delicate feeling 
showed him a slip of paper on which he had 
written a prayer. “I only know,” Synge con- 
tinues, ‘that he prayed that he might never 
write a word inconsistent with the love of God or 
the love of man: that he might never propagate 
his own prejudices or pander to those of others: 
that he might always speak the truth with his 
pen, and that he might never be actuated by a 
love of greed. I particularly remember that the 
prayer wound up with the words: ‘For the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ ”’* 

It is good to know that many writers are 
wielding the pen for such worthy ends as these 
to-day. The Press has already rendered incalcu- 
lable service to the cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness. For, as Mozley points out,f it is in some 
ways a mistake to think of the early Ages of man 
as simple Ages, and our own as more complex. 
In those ancient times the means of ascertaining 
the truth were far fewer than they are now. The 
web of confusion and falsehood entangled primitive 
man far more than it entangles modern man. 


* Life of W. M. Thackeray, by Merivale and Marzials, 
PP. 247-248. 
} Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, pp. 177-179. 
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Now it is the Press that has very largely con- 
tributed to this ready disentanglement of facts 
from impressions, of Truth from error. It pours 
a blaze of daylight upon evils which at one time 
could easily be hidden in out-of-the-way corners. 
We must recognize, therefore, that with all its 
faults the Press has proved a mighty instrument in 
the service and civilization of man. 

Without doubt the Press has also a special part The 

to fulfil in the onward progress -of humanity. re patokes 
From all the signs of the times it is clear that the 
people are needing, not only information and 
pictures, but also suggestion and guidance. They 
are waiting to be led, and those who have the ear 
of the public have a magnificent opportunity. 
What is wanted is not opportunism—that insidious 
and insistent temptation—but a full grasp of the 
unique opportunity, and a rising with generous 
sympathies to meet it. Those writers who to- 
day engrave the people with higher principle and 
aspiration, and enable them to place the emphasis 
aright, will, in generations to come, be reckoned 
among the true benefactors of their kind. 

These are days, too, that afford many opportuni- A 
ties of reaching the ear of the people through the oat 7 
public meeting. The greatness of the possibilities tunity 
may well arrest the attention of every intending 


speaker. It is enough to put to flight every dull 


platitude. It contains a powerful appeal to the 
imagination of the most unpractised speaker. 
Let a man reason his case along lucid lines, but 
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as all roads led to ancient Rome, so on many 
occasions he may, by judicious handling, lead up 
to some part of the citadel of Truth. Ifa speaker 
must feel the pulse of his audience, they, in turn, 
ought to be profoundly conscious of the heart- 
throb of eternal principle. Thus those who passed 
a eulogium on Mr. Gladstone at the time of his 
death bore testimony to the fact that whenever 
he addressed the House of Commons, he produced 
on all parties the impression of a great moral 
elevation. The case is not altered now. Among 
the chief qualities of a speaker—without barring 
the refreshing breeze of humour, in its own place 
—are keen moral insight and the fire of spiritual 
passion. 

In other ways the doors of social opportunity 
stand wide open. Every one has an influence 
within a certain circle. But so often we are afraid 
to express our mind lest we should give offence, 
or, if not afraid, we run to the other extreme, and 
blurt out our views with an offensive rudeness, and 
are so impatient of contradiction. To seek light 
freely from all quarters, however, and then to wed 
courage to tact, cannot fail to help forward the 
great cause of Truth. The free and gracious exer- 
cise of opportunity in social conversation is in 
many ways a rich asset. 

What, then, are the qualities that all who have 
the best interests of their generation at heart 
should seek to foster to-day? What is the 
engraving that contains the largest promise for 
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the future of the people? There can be no doubt 
that one of the very chief parts of it is insight. 
The Age offers many ideas and many attractions, 
and in the great whirl of social life the moral sense 
is easily blunted. Independence of judgment is 
swept away. The average youth has not been 
well grounded in standard values, and amongst 
the whole array of companionships and recreations 
to pass the time, he is unable to measure and to 
estimate. He takes his opinions on trust; he 
falls in with all kinds of associates ; and he is 
unfit to sift out the false from the true, the passing 
glitter from the permanent good. Social reform, 
in the ordinary sense, will conspicuously fail to 
remedy the evil. Something more individual is 
required. For himself and for others the aim of 
every man must be to sharpen the moral judgment, 
and to assign spiritual values. His eyes must be 
clear. At the same time he must not walk with 
drooping head and halting feet. He must cry to 
Heaven for courage. Just because men to-day are 
so much alike, all the more does he need decision 
of character to do the right, even though his social 
sky should overcast. All the higher voices of the 
time are taking up again the word of Latimer to 
Ridley, and bidding us “‘ play the man.” 

Amongst the various ways of engraving the The 
people one of the places of high honour must still ah SE 
be assigned to the preaching of the Gospel. A 
great future lies before preaching yet, preaching 
that has in it the indispensable elements of con- 
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viction and passion. The preachers of this Age 
have an untold opportunity. Through those 
already frequenting the places of worship they 
have an open avenue for reaching the multitudes 
beyond. And if the people are wise, they will 
hasten the higher levels of their coming life by 
such an eagerness in listening to the Divine Word 
as will be given back to them with tenfold benefit 
from the lips of those to whom their earnest 
inquiry after Truth will bring a fresh inspiration. 
It is the Divine ordinance that, by the living 
voice of a man to his fellows, by the use of this 
unique opportunity of personal persuasion and in- 
fluence, the Word of redemption from spiritual 
and social ills should be spread. Surely in this 
Age, then, we are to have a new fulfilment of the 
prophetic word: ‘And the eyes of them that see 
shall not be dim, and the ears of them that hear 
shall hearken.”* It will not come, however, 
through human cleverness or contrivance. It will 
be made good by the Eternal Engraver Himself 
to those who wait for Him. Times without 
number He has made Himself known in ways 
that men did not expect, and at times when even 
His Church had begun to lose heart. ** Behold, 
I have graven thee upon the palms of My hands; 
thy walls are continually before Me.” f 


* Isa. xxxii, 3, t Isa, xlix. 16. 
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“ The most potent factor in moral education, more potent 
even than the corporate influence of an honourable com- 
munity, is the personality of the teacher, whether he who 
teaches be parent, or teacher in the narrower sense of the 
word, or employer, or elder comrade in home, school, or 
place of business.”—Dr. M. E. SADLER: Moral Instruction 
and Training, vol. i., Introduction, xxx (the Authorized 
Report of the First International Congress on Moral Educa- 
tion, held in 1908). 


“And the teachers shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever,’—Dan. xii. 3, margin. 


“ He that believeth shall not make haste.’—Isa. xxviii. 16. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ENGRAVING OF YOUTH 


HERE is another part of the engraver’s art Child 
that deserves a chapter to itself. This is et 
the engraving of youth. Fortunately it is 

a subject on which a great deal of attention is 
being bestowed in our time. All the phases of 
the human mind are awakening an altogether 
exceptional interest. Religious experiences are 
brought into relation to the laws of the mind. 
Motive and act are shown in their bearing on 
character. The individual man asa moral agent 
is treated in his relation to the social environment, 
the social conscience, and the social will. And 
many thinkers and teachers are devoting them- 
selves to the understanding of the mind of youth, 
including child-nature and child-life. The desire 
to learn at first-hand all that is implied in this 
wonderful gift of Heaven—a little child—is a pri- 
mary motive in the investigation. Is it not all 
a remarkable modern illustration of the simple but 
far-reaching word of Jesus, that the only way to 
share in the greatness of the Kingdom is to receive 
it as alittle child? In other words, the childlike 
spirit must first make a man willing to be himself 
157 
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graven by the Highest, before he can expect suc- 
cess in the engraving of a child. 

For here lies the most powerful reason for the 
remarkable quickening of interest in the study of 
the child. It is because alert and earnest men and 
women are recognizing, that when they are in 
touch with childhood, they are laying their hand, 
for good or ill, very near the decisive moral “ issues 
of life.” They feel that to them is entrusted the 
culture of the most wonderful seedling in the whole 
realm of Nature. Or, to change the figure, they 
are wise enough to see that it falls to them to 
mould for Truth and Beauty of the highest kind, 
material the most plastic and of the finest texture 
in all the world. 

Have we not come, then, to the time—as many 
educationists feel profoundly—when the idea of 
education should undergo a radical change? A 
more comprehensive view of what it means in 
regard to the whole personality of youth would 
spell incalculable gain. We do not forget that the 
discipline of school life is itself most valuable 
moral training. It means training in such excel- 
lent habits as order and punctuality, ability to 
work alongside of others, the recognition of one- 
self as part of a social organism, not to speak of the 
foundation habit of Obedience. Besides this, 
school subjects like Literature bring some of the 
best thoughts of the most distinguished thinkers 
before the pupils. Buta yet greater concentration 
of moral teaching is urgently required. This 
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teaching must be so given as to weave itself deeply 
into the conscience and will of the pupils, and fit 
into the warp and woof of their after-life. Mean- 
while are we not far too easily satisfied with the 
idea of education as a thing almost entirely of 
intellectual culture and polish, and more or less 
manual and technical efficiency? Are we not 
regarding other parts of it as more or less by-play, 
without putting our strength into them? Are we 
not in too many cases allowing the moral and 
religious content of education to dwindle away as 
school education comes near its close? What 
effective means are we taking to brace and guide 
the will at an age when self-will specially asserts 
itself, and the bloom of life begins more definitely 
to set in moral fruit? For, as Longfellow says: 


“Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain.” * 


It will, of course, be said that underneath all Some ob- 
the present system there beats the pressure A eae 
modern life, the ceaseless competition of business, 
the struggle for existence, the rivalry of other 
nations. Necessity imperatively demands, it will 
be said, that as much intellectual development 
and technical instruction as possible be crowded 
into the learning years of youth. Only thus can 
the youth of our time be given a fair start in life. 

Only thus can national efficiency be maintained. 
Unless we speed up our scientific, technical, and 


* The Building of the Ship. 
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commercial education, we shall be left behind in 
the modern race of commerce, industry, and arma- 
ments. 

We can easily understand how this view should 
be readily taken. These impressions appear to be 
so self-evident, and so capable of direct statement 
and proof. In this practical, go-ahead world, it 
seems so plainly the only practical policy to do 
what will produce immediate results such as can 
be entered in schedules and reports. Yet it is 
nothing else than a short-sighted policy. It is 
effective enough at short range, but for long-dis- 
tance aims it falls immeasurably short. No doubt, 
to work for further-off results makes a demand on 
our faith. Yet if we really believe that neither 
individual nor national life can be permanently 
built up except on the eternal foundations of faith 
and character, shall we not go forward to the work 
of readjustment and reconstruction without fear ? 
It need not be denied that difficulties will have to 
be faced. Yet if there is a will to meet them, they 
will be met. Faith and enthusiasm, joined to 
practical wisdom, will grapple with them, and put . 
us in possession of more adequate training for the 
young. At present, however, the instruction we 
give in religious and ethical truth is often far too 
limited in extent. On this account it is far too 
narrow a basis for the superstructure of varied 
knowledge which we build into the mind of youth. 
As we extend that knowledge with the advancing 
years of youth, we must also extend the deeper 
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basis to bear the added weight. We must enlarge 
and enrich our exposition of religious and ethical 
Truth to fit in with the expanding interests of the 
young people. We must do what we can to stir 
them up to inquire after God, and we must with a 
ready sympathy try to answer the questionings of 
their hearts. 

To accomplish this end we shall probably have 
to readjust the school curriculum. We shall prob- 
ably have to give up attempting to teach so many 
subjects to each pupil. At first sight this appears 
to be a loss that modern education cannot afford. 
Yet the loss is likely to be followed by rich com- 
pensation. For we may hope to send the young 
people out into the world with a greater desire for 
continuing their own education through life. And 
one of our questions must be, how to awaken 
an enthusiasm for this self-education. ‘Every 
person,” wrote Gibbon, “‘ has two educations, one 
which he receives from others, and one, more im- 
portant, which he gives to himself.” Sir Walter 
Scott, too, says somewhere: ‘‘ The best part of 
every man’s education is that which he gives to 
himself.””’» And by what means shall we be more 
likely to stimulate the intellect of youth in this 
direction than by seeking to awaken and expand 
the higher faculties of their nature ? 

As we have said, there is present in the minds What the 
of many teachers a deepening sense of the real part 
need for such far-reaching reform in educational 
method. This augurs well for the future. Let 
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us all give them our fullsupport. For if the ablest 
teachers will take up the cause, we have great 
reason to hope that something effective will be 
done. Indeed, whatever is done, it is still the 
personality of the teacher that counts for most in 
the influence of the school. No kind of religious 
or ethical teaching can have the same living power 
where it is marred and contradicted by the fact of 
an unsympathetic medium in the person of the 
instructor. No doubt Truth, like seed, has in it a 
living principle, no matter by whom it is sown, 
but then a teacher may so easily mar and corrupt 
the soil. On the other hand, an earnest and sym- 
pathetic teacher occupies a position to be envied. 
Where scientific attainments are united, as they 
were in the case of the famous botanist, Linnzeus, 
with an earnest reverence, this in our modern Age 
forms a very powerful combination. With great 
force and beauty does Dr. M. E. Sadler say: ‘‘ The 
most essential things of all lie in the personality of 
the teacher—in sympathy, in moral insight, in an 
almost pastoral care, in a sense of justice, in can- 
dour of heart, in self-discipline, in consistency of 
conduct, in a reverent attitude of mind, and ina 
faith in things unseen.”* 

Unfortunately the deepening sense which many 
teachers have of the necessity for influencing the 
wills of the young people for higher things is 
counterbalanced by lamentable indifference in 
regard to it on the part of many parents. In 

* Moral Instruction and Training, vol. i., Introd., p. xxxii. 
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particular, observers may note a growing slack- 
ness and slightness in such matters in the home. 
Parents are slow to exercise their rightful and 
God-given authority. They seem to be almost 
afraid of their children. Certainly commands are 
not to be needlessly multiplied; but if fathers and 
mothers have their own wills ruled by the higher 
Will, they need not fear to lay principles on the 
conscience of a child. And if they once give 
commands, they must see that these are obeyed. 
What is it, we may ask, that really constitutes 
the home? It is the association of the parents 
with their children, their constant interest in 
them, their love for them with its answering filial 
love, the steady guidance which their will imparts 
to their children. If there be first a beautiful, 
Divinely taught harmony between the wills of the 
parents as to the ordering of the home, this makes 
a most promising foundation for the training of 
the young. On the other hand, one of the most 
disastrous things is a dispute between the parents 
in the presence of the children as to what they are. 
to be told to do. 

There are many forces at work in our time— Preserv- 
such as the scarcity of servants—making for the aoa 
disintegration of the home and the dissipation of 
home interest in various directions. But the home 
is part of the order of Nature. The unity of the 
family is part of the purpose of God. We can 
never let the home fall to pieces. Rather we 
should support it by all the buttresses we can 
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find. Advantages gained at the expense of the 
home are only apparent, not real. Much of the 
influence exerted on the children there is obscure, 
whereas in these days we all want to be much in 
the bustle and before the eyes of the public. None 
the less is home influence surer and more lasting 
than any other. Next to the home in influence 
comes the school. Keeping both in view, we now 
proceed to mark out three things of primary im- 
portance for the engraving of youth. 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


We name first of all the sense of proportion. By 
this we mean, everything in its just measure, every- 
thing in its own right place. These are days when 
people aim at a ready transference of duties and a 
delegating of responsibility to others. We are apt 
to suppose that the distributing of duties is only 
a matter of arrangement and convenience. For 
example, the State now charges itself with certain 
things—with the education of the young, and with 
some responsibility for their health and nourish- 
ment. It makes provision for the carrying out of 
its requirements by educational authorities. Now 
we shall soon land ourselves in a perfect maze of 
misunderstanding on these matters unless we try 
to see them in their true proportions. The State 
is the commonwealth of citizens united by a bond 
which, if it means anything, means mutual protec- 
tion and help. The school is the special organism 
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by means of which the State puts its best capacity 
at the disposal of the citizens for the instruction 
and training of its youth. = 

What, then, of the mutual relations of the home Home 

and the school? These must never be ignored. ee 
The school instruction, training, and “atmo- 
sphere” count for much, and should be the 
supplement of the gracious influence of the home. 
Antagonism or misunderstanding between the two 
is fatal. Collision between the views of parent 
and of teacher is much to be deplored, especially 
if the children, as so often happens, are made 
parties to the dispute. On the one hand, a teacher 
may expect too much of a pupil, or be harsh in 
his treatment, or mistaken in apportioning blame. 
On the other hand, parents may be unreasonable 
in their demands and too ready to find fault with 
the teacher, or they may at once take the side of 
their children without knowing the merits of the 
case. Parents and teachers need not regard one 
another as natural foes, but rather should seek to 
promote co-operation between the home and the 
school in every possible way. Some educationists 
are at present turning their special attention to 
this question. 

Above the State and the school, however, the Parents 
home has a place all its own. The base for the teachers, 
training of the young is the home, not the school: 
we must recognize the ‘‘ Home Base.”’ No advance 
in education, no social development can alter this. 

It is true that the school can supply some things 
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the home cannot give. In these days of highly 
specialized and rapidly developing knowledge, 
parents find it difficult, and even impossible, to 
keep up with the advancing acquisitions of their 
children. Yet something may be done even in 
this direction. Thus Goethe’s father, a thorough 
man, who had a craving for knowledge, and a 
delight in imparting it, began to learn both 
English and drawing along with his children, so 
that he might help to spur them on in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Many parents, indeed, cannot find 
the time to follow his example. Yet they cannot 
obtain the best results in the character of their 
children unless they are willing to give some time 
and patience to the explaining of things to them. 
Even although deficient in many branches of 
learning, it may be still possible for them to be 
continually adding to their own stock of general 
information; and this, joined to their experience 
and knowledge of affairs, gives them their place 
as the guides of their children’s thoughts. 

Besides this, there is always one region in which 
a supreme opportunity is given to them. They 
are the God-appointed guardians of their children’s 
lives. Where the faculty of imitation most readily 
finds exercise, where character comes into play in 
common duty, where no mask can be worn, they 
are continually before the eyes of their children. 
Because of all this their opportunity is unique of 
showing the influence of Christian faith on daily 
life. No doubt their responsibility is also great. 
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According to Mazzini there is none greater. And 
yet it is an immense support to know that in 
seeking to discharge it we are in direct line with 
the appointment of God, and may expect His 
favour and direction. ‘I have known him,” God 
said of Abraham, ‘“‘to the end that he may com- 
mand his children and his household after him, 
that they may keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.” * 

Many eminent men and women have borne 
grateful witness to what they owed, under God, to 
the training of their parents and the influences of 
a pious home. Augustine has left on record his 
deep debt to his mother Monica. Cowper, in The 
Task, has drawn the portrait of his mother with 
filial devotion. And what does the world not owe 
to the mother of the Wesleys? No wonder she 
sent forth such sons into the world, when she was 
in the habit of taking each member of her family 
of eight on separate evenings and thus instilling 
into their minds eternal Truth. And such examples 
might be multiplied many times over. 

We now pass on to show, further, how the ideas Family 
and plans of the home must bear a right propor- = 
tion to one another. It is so easy to put the 
claims of the family in a mistaken way above all 
others, and all the while to imagine there is a kind 
of unselfishness in it. No doubt the home interest 
is far better for a man than that he should be 


* Gen. xviii. 19 (R.V.). 
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wrapped up in his own individual concerns. This 
is why God has set the solitary in families. And 
yet another kind of selfishness, very narrowing 
in its effect, readily appears. There grows up 
amongst the members of the family a common, 
although tacit, consent to spend freely on them- 
selves, their house, and their comfort, while the 
claims of other families and of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ are almost entirely ignored. Their 
own house or their family name becomes a kind 
of idol. In such cases, because the outlook is 
narrow, the less noble traits of the family character, 
like hardness and malice, become more stereotyped 
than ever. 

For the sake of the young people growing up in 
our homes, first things must ever be put first. Is 
Christian faith not to hold its gracious sway over 
the family life? We mean, by regular attendance 
at the House of God, and also by the whole 
‘‘atmosphere”’ of the home. What are those 
things to which in actual life the greatest impor- 
tance is attached by the responsible heads of the 
home? Are they willing themselves to press on 
through the gate of human infirmity into the 
Presence of God and spend time on praying 
“both for themselves and those that call them 
friend?” Do they value the privilege, in these 
noisy days, of a quiet time before God, and its 
wonderful refreshment ? 

Again, is it not possible for them to arrange for 
frequent family worship, at which the servants also 
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may be present ? This will often prove a unifying Common 
bond between the heads of the home and the ee 
servants. If through all the religion of the former Home. 
the note of sincerity runs, such a good custom 
need never savour of Pharisaism. There are 
inconsistencies, indeed, in the lives of all, but 
through sincerity they will tend more and more 
to pass away. Family worship is the spiritual 
focus of the home. It is the hearth on which the 
sacred fire may be kindled. Some of the sanctuary 
fire may be carried home, kept alive on that hearth, 
and carried back to the sanctuary with added 
flame. Public worship will receive an extraordinary 
quickening of interest when expectancy and prayer 
are thus fed and fostered in many homes. As to 
the frequency with which family worship may be 
engaged in, this varies with circumstances. The 
aim, steadily pursued, should be to come as near 
having it twice a day as is reasonably possible. 
There are some homes where it is held, indeed, 
but only on the evening of the Lord’s Day. This 
is an admirable beginning for the working-week. 
But the Lord’s Day itself is immensely enriched 
by the fuller acknowledgment and anticipation of 
it. Christian people may anticipate it in their 
secret devotions. What great spiritual uplift, too, 
must come to a congregation in the homes of 
* which the incense of prayer rises all the more 
from the family hearth as the Lord’s Day comes 
near! And where the gift of song makes it 
possible to add the sacrifice of praise in psalm 
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or hymn, the worship wears a new completeness, 
and imparts an inspiring glow. 

Somehow or other these things are being ousted. 
Busy people say, with some show of reason, that 
in the morning they have no time, and in the 
evening the members of the family go their 
different ways to such an extent, or arrive home 
at such late hours, that there is no getting of them 
together. There are very busy men, however, 
who make room for the good old custom. There 
are those who make it a matter of conscience 
to be astir sufficiently early to have prayers— 
perhaps before breakfast—without rush. It must 
always be our aim to avoid anything like ruash—to 
leave for this uniting, uplifting act a clear, un- 
hurried space. There are those, again, who adapt 
the hour of evening prayers to their circumstances 
and engagements, even if it means that in order to 
avoid extreme lateness, and have servants and 
young children present, the hour must be quite 
early. 

It cannot be denied that the conditions of our 
time have raised new barriers in the way of this 
family acknowledgment of God. Yet where there 
is a sense of its real value, some way will be found. 
In this, as in other things, “all things are possible 
to him that believeth.’* And there can be no 
doubt that it brings rich rewards in its train. It 
keeps religion homely, fresh, and glad. It makes 
for order and sweetness and peace. It is a bond 

* Mark ix. 23. 
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woven in sacred fire for common relationships. 
Amidst the bustle and jostle of the Age, when to 
so great an extent even professing Christian men 
are losing sight of God, it is fitted to impress the 
young people with a great, convincing sense that 
He is near, “wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working.” 

As Bushnell says, however, with perfect truth in 
his Christian Nurture,* which still holds its place 
as a great classic, family worship is not an influence 
that can stand alone. The whole life of the home 
must be in harmony with it, or the fine effect will 
be marred. This is no reason for omitting it, but 
should rather prove a standard and a stimulus for 
“the trivial round, the common task.” We 
might just as well refrain from teaching youth 
higher things at all, on the ground that we are 
undoing the effect in so many ways. We ask 
them, for example, to learn such words as these, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness,’+ but in our conversation and 
practical outlook on life we lay far more stress on 
their getting on in the world, and getting their 
name up, than on growing into a nobler and 
‘braver faith. Too often they breathe it as an 
atmosphere from us that time, interest, and money 
are spent to real advantage only when lavished on 
trade, games, and merriment. Where our heart lies, 
their heart also is almost sure to lie. And these our 

* Part II., chap. viii. 
+ Matt. vi. 33. 
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sons and daughters grow up in our own likeness. 
As the poet says: 
“ How can J teach your children gentleness, 


And mercy to the weak, and reverence 


POE AALS 5 Gn wits yes fue we 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach ?” * 


Are we on these grounds, then, to give up teach- 
ing them the Bible and the principles of right 
living? Not until we are prepared to give up 
faith in the higher purpose of life. Much rather, 
as we have already seen, we must with a new 
hope bring them vitally into touch with the springs 
of high motive and the enthusiasm for Christian 
living. If their truest interests lie on our heart at 
all, the Age will send through our whole being 
a new thrill of devotion for their sakes. It will 
summon us to clear the ground and build our own 
lives in worthier proportions. We ourselves must 
put “first things first.” Under God’s blue Heaven, 
as it ever overarches and seeks to expand our little 
lives, there is no other way. Let us now count 
the cost. Some of our ease, some of our pet 
gratifications, some of our selfish hardness will 
have to go, but what a kingdom to be won! The 
laws of Heaven are in our favour. The stars 
in their courses are fighting for us. The Cross of 
Jesus, charming away our self-will by the spell of 
all-conquering Love, will usher in the glad reign 


* Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Poet’s 
Tale, “The Birds of Killingworth,” Stanza 20. 
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of His Will over the rising life of to-day. Then 
with a new reverence youth will fall at His feet, 
and rise again to go forward at His call. 


THE RIGHT TOUCH. 


In what other ways may we help to hasten this 
result? In trying to learn the engraver’s art, 
we are bound to remember that for the artist, 
whether painter, or sculptor, or musician, the 
touch is of the very first importance. In the 
handling of youth, then, the touch must be firm, 
yet fine. On the one hand, even reasonable dis- 
cipline in the home is in these days far too slack 
and easy. Even where in the balancing of reasons 
the better judgment of the parents weighs down 
the other scale, they often yield with a kind of 
weak good-nature to the foolish whims of their 
children, because this course carries no cost. If 
we are to impart any strength of purpose to young 
wills, however, we must firm up the fibres of our 
own. To be firm does not mean to be harsh. It 
means the strength of wise resolve, power to 
decide by the observations of a generous and open 
eye, and power to abide by a decision. It means 
strength of will to uphold the best interests at 
stake, when there are many enticements to let 
them drop. 

Yet it is quite possible to be too strict and Rough- 

HAG and-ready 

- strong. This is a very uncommon fault to-day, methods, 
and it is the lesser fault of the two extremes. 
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Still, the handling of the young is a gentle art. 
Rough work at random is out of place here. For 
different natures require different treatment. Every 
boy, and every girl, presents a most interesting 
study in character, and more of this study by 
fathers, mothers, and teachers is greatly to be 
desired. Apart from over-strictness and the foolish 
and irritating habit of nagging, how often do we 
prove ourselves rough-and-ready workmen! We 
forget how delicate and how fine is the material 
we are handling! We praise the young, without 
measure, to their face. We thoughtlessly speak, 
in their hearing, of things they are better not to 
know, and carry on foolish discussions about 
themselves in their presence. We ply them with 
noisy arguments. We give orders in a loud, 
excited voice, when, with some children, gentle 
and winning tones would produce far more effect. - 
Let us, therefore, by means of self-discipline .cul- 
tivate the habit of speaking gently. Truly and 
beautifully did J. G. Hamann say: 


“T love strong thinking, gentle dealing.” * 


Again, without due consideration we set aside 
the point of view of youth. We ride rough-shod 
over tastes and likings which make up the warp 
and woof of their nature. We injure the chances 
of a good result in their temper and character 
through life by brushing them aside without cere- 
mony. We ought, rather, if possible, to under- 


* Quoted by Dr. John Ker, History of Preaching, Pp. 275. 
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stand their world, with all its hopes and wonders 
and generous enthusiasms, and enter into it with 
alert sympathy. As to little children, how kindly 
and tenderly we should handle their feelings about 
their toys! How we should try to understand 
their love of movement and merriment, of romp 
and life! With what eager interest we should 
take up the wonder of their questions! With 
what enthusiasm enter into their games! With 
what skill give some commands playfully! The 
kingdom of youth and the Kingdom of Heaven 
are won in the same way. It is. by our becoming 
as little children. For if we once gain their 
sympathies and frank trust, we have secured their 
open ear for Truth, 

We may, of course, have a touch so light as to The 
be only on the surface of their life. Instead of (ins 
seeking gently and wisely to engrave their minds 
with Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, with the fear 
of God and the love of Jesus, we may simply 
humour their ideas about the outer aspects of 
life. We may also content ourselves with taking 
them to various entertainments, often of a silly 
character. This is not the real engraver’s art, 
however. It is the employment of the mere 
dilettante, the trifler. It is only to play at en- 
graving. So far as it attempts any higher work, 
it is the fruitful cause of the fleeting impressions, 
those purposes written in the sand, which are so 
noticeably a part of the picture of the Age. 

As in art, so in the engraving of youth, little 
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touches make all the difference between failure 
and success. Where parents have learned the 
wise and skilful touch they will be surprised to 
find how easy it is to guide young life. The 
young people must not be driven. If they are 
healthy, they will generally find enough of natural 
excitement for themselves without any need of 
being over-excited by their elders. It cannot be 
denied that there is a place for healthy excitement 
by such means as games and social fellowship, 
but nothing is easier than to overdo it. Youth is 
the time in which to begin the calming of natures 
too excitable. Especially in the present Age 
young people should not be hurried—e.g., through 
late preparations for a journey, or late, irregular 
hours in the morning. Youth does not need rest 
as age does, but in these days it greatly needs rest- 
fulness of spirit. And restfulness can be made to 
wear attractive colours, at least in the long-run. 
How, then, are we to distil this restful, un- 
hurried atmosphere around the young people? 
Let us begin while they are very young children. 
Let us associate it with their own prayers, 
morning as well as evening. Even the prayer of 
children easily drifts into a bustling, muttering 
form. Let us teach them, therefore, that prayer 
means waiting upon God. This does not spoil 
the games afterwards, but the very opposite. 
Let us arrange, then, that the children have an 
uninterrupted time for prayer. A simple beginning 
of silence in the heart may be made with little 
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children by making the quiet time very short at 
first. Whatever we do, let us train them in 
welcoming the idea of the silent hush of waiting 
upon God, as well as of speaking freely to Him 
in their own words, and that hush will usher in 
a dawn of bright faith and service for their lives. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE PATIENCE. 


If we desire to achieve the highest success in the 
engraving of youth, we shall do well to remember 
_ two things about God’s work. God begins early, 

“and He takes a long time to perfect it. So we 
also must take time. There is no other way. If, 
as we think, we have no time for the training of 
our children, we must make time. We must learn 
the value of little moments. A few minutes wisely 
spent with a child every day may mean a far- 
reaching influence. And we must be content to 
persevere with the use of those little moments. 
Without growing harsh or cross, we must be 
willing to repeat the same little lessons in 
character, the same little calls for obedience and 
self-discipline, day by day, year by year. All 
this makes a demand for inexhaustible patience. 

It often happens that the mother has far more 
patience for these things than the father. He is 
apt to think that his work, a man’s work, lies 
almost entirely outside the home. Many men can- 
not understand work in which there is no room 
for bustling energy. Rather than be troubled in 

12 
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any way at home, they soon lose their tempers if 
commands have to be given frequently; or with 
a kind of easy good-nature they will not take the 
trouble to think what is the wisest thing to give to 
their children. They give them almost anything 
they want, and seem to have no idea what injury 
“ spoiling” inflicts on the character of a child. 
We suggest whether both parents should not bear 
a part in this high work of training both for time 
and for the great Hereafter. When we think that 
God is expecting too much of us, shall we not 
think of the privilege in which He invites us to 
share? No doubt the hurry of the Age makes 
peculiar demand on our patience in respect of 
such work. But it is a good discipline, full of 
ample reward, to have to study economy of time 
and to quiet our own hearts for the sake of the 
children. Let us on no account drive them in a 
kind of impatient hurry. Let us cultivate patience 
to answer all their reasonable questions. Happy 
the home that knows real, restful repose. Such 
restfulness comes to those who often wait before 
the Mercy-seat. It comes to those whose hearts 
are sanctified to accept the vocation of the home, 
and ‘“‘by patient continuance in well-doing” to 
work for most sure, although future, results. It 
is one of the fair and happy fruits of faith. ‘He 
that believeth shall not make haste.” 
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YouTH AS ENGRAVER OF ITSELF. 


When the young people are just entering upon 
manhood and womanhood, a special opportunity 
of being artists for God presents itself to them. 
Life is then opening up before them with a wonder- 
ful vista of possibilities. They now become con- 
scious that the world is full of varying ideals and 
different voices. They even find different voices 
within their own hearts. Yet something there 
calls for an ideal to follow, a purpose to pursue. 
So they must make their choice for themselves, 
though at the same time in an atmosphere of 
subtle sympathy with others. 

They find various materials on which to base 
their conclusions. There are ideals to some 
extent, but very imperfectly, embodied in the 
average men and women around. It may be 
they look for worthier ideals elsewhere. They 
will find them in those true and shining lives 
which have been put on lasting record. At the 
same time, there is much to fascinate and dazzle 
them in the lives of those whose brilliance of a 
certain kind obscures the poor proportions of 
their character. But no social or intellectual 
brilliance should prevent us from forming a deeper 
estimate. For character, as we have seen, is 
“engraving,” and it is the only true engraving. 
So the young people have a unique opportunity 
of ushering in the days when men will be truer 
men, not less truly men in any sense worthy of 
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the name, but more truly stamped with the image 
of God; and when the noblest qualities of woman 
shall find their fairest expression in the rule of a 
sweet and reverent faith over word and work. 

Let the young people themselves have an en- 
thusiasm for sitting at the feet of those who have 
been masters in noble living. And above all, let 
them not be repelled by the master hand of God 
in the moulding hours of life. 

“ Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslav’d, 


Be thy Creator’s glorious name 
And character engrav’d.” * 


* Scripture Paraphrases, xvi., verse 2. 
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“The ideal would be to be the centre of every circum- 
ference. Practically the important thing seems to be that 
one should try to be the growing centre of a growing cit- 
cumference.’—R. L. NETTLESHIP: Philosophical Lectures 
and Remains, vol. i., p. 38, “ Individuality.” 


“ And ah for a man to arise in me 
That the man I am may cease to be !” 
TENNYSON: Maud, x. 6. 


“ Toil on, then, Greatness! thou art in the right, 
However narrow souls may call thee wrong ; 
Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear sight, 
And so thou wilt be in the world’s erelong.” 
LOWELL: Toil on, then, Greatness. 


“ Put on the new man.”—Eph. iv. 24. 


“He that is greatest among you shall be your servant.” 
“Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.”—. 
Matt, xxiii. 11 and Xvili. 4. 


“Thy gentleness hath made me great.’”—Ps, xviii, 35. 
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THE LARGER MOULD f 


ANY voices of the Age are bidding us “What is 
mark the supreme, undying importance pee 
of character. They are calling to us from 

a hundred shores to follow out with new zest the 
inquiry—so fascinating to all classes—into the 
nature and opening future of man. For, as Pastor 
Charles Wagner reminds us,* “ The worth ofa 
civilization is the worth of the man at its centre.” 
The whole question of the engraving of youth 
presses this upon our attention. The value of our 
education, both in the home and at school and 
University, must largely depend on the ideals and 
examples of life the youth of our time are taught 
to set beforethem. According to these will coming 
days spell success or failure. 

Again, we all know that Socialism of one kind The inner 
or another is, as we Say, ‘in the air,” and our tnt aaa 
most alert thinkers are treating of it. Let it be Socialism. 
remembered that what many of them are thinking 
of is not mere redistribution of wealth, but, beyond 
that, something of an inner kind, something in 


* The Simple Life, p. 55. 
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social relationships, something that concerns the 
fellowship of man as a being of higher capacities. 
How, then, is a man to fulfil his part in this ready 
service of his fellows? Along what lines is 
character likely thus to develop? Questions such 
as these are an essential part of Socialism, rightly 
understood, and they make up one more call to 
reshape our ideals of what we are to desire and 
expect our youth to be. 

It is now time for us, then, to find some way of 
inspiring our youth to weave character into life. 
We must teach them life as a high and sacred art. 
At present we are too haphazard in this direction. 
We must, it is true, be free in our treatment of 
life for them, yet we must treat it with a larger 
and more systematic conception than hitherto. 
We may fitly apply here Lowell’s pointed line: 


“More men? More Man! It’s there we fail.’’* 


How, we ask, do artists learn to paint, and 
musicians to compose? Is it not by studying the 
masters unweariedly? So we must persuade the 
young people to sit at the feet of those who have 
been masters in life, and to drink of their spirit. 
Wise teachers can easily discriminate in such a 
way that their pupils will be able clearly to under- 
stand in what respects those were real masters, 
and what were their limitations. We must teach 
them that they are not to despise obscure and 
humble lives. To those in a better social position 


* The Biglow Papers, Second series, No, VII. 
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lessons on the lives of the poor may prove to be 
of great service. At the same time shall we not 
seek to stir them all up to a keen ambition to 
build life of lasting materials and in noble propor- 
tions ? 

By the diligent study of biography we may The 
single out and illustrate those outstanding quali- sae 
ties that make men alike interesting to youth and 
really great in their achievements. A man may 
be great in one sense, although not in another, 
but we may show in what light his life as a whole 
stands out. We do well, however, to remember 
what our Lord said by way of comment on the 
Parable of the Unjust Steward: ‘‘ The children of 
this world are for their own generation wiser than 
the children of light.”* Some men not filled with 
the Spirit of God have displayed an ample range 
of conception, energy, and determination such as 
the disciples of Jesus may very well envy. And 
these things readily lend themselves to a treat- 
ment that will prove to be of special interest to 
youth. There are some teachers who may prefer 
to give such lessons without a declared purpose 
of doing so, and we believe Bergson is right in 
holding that merely to add moral instruction to 
the prescribed lessons will only give it rank along 
with them as a mental exercise. Moral ideas are 
ideas in movement. Wherever there are teachers, 
however, in whom those ideas are living forces, it 
would surely be an advantage for them to have a 

* Luke xvi, 8 (compare R.V.). 
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plan in their own minds at least, and without 
undue delay to cover the whole ground. For 
every wise educator is a skilful architect. 

We turn, then, to biography. It is quite true 
that many biographies are unsatisfactory. They 
describe in an overdrawn fashion the good quali- 
ties of the subject, and fail to suggest other less 
pleasing features in their true proportion. Still, 
even such books are of value in presenting portraits 
of those who without doubt were actual embodi- 
ments of the good qualities in question. And 
besides, there is a large amount of biographical 
material to which no such exception can be taken. 
Witness the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
the innumerable works of which it is able to avail 
itself. It is playing a poor part to be cynical and 
grudging in our estimate of those especially who 
have been true servants of God. After all the 
searching and sifting of experts, the lives of these 
men and women still appeal to our little lives by 
their quality of real greatness. 

What, we now ask, do eminent lives illustrate 
for us? Many of them reveal the ruling character 
of a comprehensive plan. Nature herself is large 
and free in her treatment of the materials she 
handles, yet how wonderful is her perfection of 
detail! This is what makes her results so great. 
So we find this twofold character in men and 
women who have achieved much. They have had 
a clear view of the scope of the work which it fell 
to them to do. They have seen life in the large- 
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ness of the whole. They have grasped great 
principles. They have been able to include a 
number of subordinate principles, and a multipli- 
city of details, in one survey. They have been 
able to understand in what relation all these stood 
to one another, and what measure of contribution 
they could each make towards the final result. 
One of the most remarkable examples of all time 
is Napoleon I.; indeed, he has been well named 
“that fiery prodigy.” All great generals have 
possessed the faculty; none of them more than 
he. Amongst writers an outstanding example is 
Edward Gibbon, who could not have written his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire but for a 
large conception of the subject. And _ those 
painters have been the most remarkable in their 
genius who have combined a broad treatment 
with wonderful skill in detail. Great poets unite 
a wonderful sweep of imagination with an aston- 
ishing accuracy in the use of names and details. 
Or take Cuvier the naturalist. He had a love for 
order in great things, and he showed the same 
quality in connection with minute facts. His 
range of knowledge was unbounded, and yet his 
genius for detail was such that on one occasion 
he surprised a high public official in England by 
quoting to a fraction the former and the actual 
working expenses of the British Museum. 

Or take our great administrators, as in the 
government of India. They have alike grasped 
the broad principles of government, and kept 
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their eye on the working out of financial details 
in the administration. Our large-hearted philan- 
thropists, too, have advocated great principles of 
reform, and yet have not despised the bearing of 
small details on the result, but rather have based 
their appeals on particular ascertained facts. 
Thus John Howard went round the prisons of 
England and the Continent, measured the cells, 
noted down carefully the supply of food, and 
other arrangements, and this gave an extra- 
ordinary vividness and momentum to his appeals 
for prison reform. Thomas Chalmers busied 
himself with the details of economics, Poor Law 
administration, the wise relief of poverty in his 
Glasgow parish, and his national scheme of 
Church extension, just because his great heart 
was full of the welfare of the poor for this life 
and the next. If we hold much intercourse with 
such men by studying their lives, it will give 
new range to our teaching, and it will, uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, add scope and space to our 
character. 

So with our Lord Himself. With what care 
He attended to details, as when He told His 
disciples to gather up the fragments of the bread; 
when He undertook the washing of the disciples’ 
feet; and again, when He left His grave-clothes 
in perfect order in the rock-hewn tomb! And 
yet the grand impression of His life is its far- 
teaching purpose. With what beautiful harmony, 
too, He combined His ever-ready help for in- 
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dividual men and women with those world-wide 
prospects of His Kingdom! 

No comprehensiveness of mind, however, could Intense 
avail for any man without application, concentra- peel 
tion, intensity. Not only must he have an eye for 
detail as well as a grasp of principles, but he 
must also apply himself heart and soul to what- 
ever he takes up. He must do it for the time 
being with such intensity as if there were nothing 
else in the world to be done. He must pursue 
worthy aims with unchecked ardour all his life. 
We see this illustrated in a-remarkable way in 
the Apostle Paul. ‘One thing”*—so he ex- 
presses it. His one aim was to know Jesus Christ, 
and be found in Him: his one passion, to make 
Him known. Thus he became the great Christian 
theologian of the early Church, and at the same 
time achieved that brilliant career of missionary 
conquest. 

So we find to how large an extent application 
entered into the character and contributed to the 
success of musicians like Bach, and painters like 
Rubens! and Leonardo da Vinci. With what 
extraordinary diligence they devoted themselves 
to the study of the masters! The result was 
that the very soul of these master-spirits passed 
into them. Some of them at length became 
still greater masters. Or we may think of the 
immense labour of twenty years devoted by 


* Phil. iii, 13. 
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Edward Gibbon to the writing of his monumental 
work. Or again, we turn to Paris, and the 
almost incredible labours of Lavoisier, the 
chemist; Bichat, the anatomist; and Cuvier, 
the naturalist, in the cause of research and 
human progress rise to view. And these are but 
a few examples out of many. 

It often happens, of course, that the intense 
man is a narrow man. He is so fully possessed 
with the importance of one purpose and one 
pursuit that he has no eye for other interests and 
no sympathy with them. Indeed, it is often 
surprising, in meeting even with men whose 
interests are wide and highly useful, and whose 
work entitles them to respect, to run, as it were, 
up against a dead wall of resistance in their 
minds to other worthy interests. It looks as if 
they regarded these as an unwarranted intrusion. 
The truth is, that one part of their nature 
is undeveloped and unresponsive. They have 
allowed their horizon to contract, and their 
sympathies to harden; and unfortunately they 
are willing that it should be so. Weighed in the 
balances, they are found strangely wanting. In 
some respects they are mere children. Their 
spiritual measure is too short, their field too 
narrow, and with all their unquestioned useful- 
ness they are not so genuinely great as God 
meant them to be. If a more general survey be 
also taken of average Christian human nature, 
there are many who, in one way or another, are 
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hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. In 
view-of its many phases there is room for a fresh 
study of the hardening of the heart. 

Generous sympathies, then, must mark the larger Generous 
mould of man. For one thing, he is a man given Aheee 
to hospitality in the ordinary sense. He isa man, 
too, hospitable in mind to any reasonable ideas, 
hospitable in his friendships, hospitable in his 
sympathies. The Church, no doubt, has often 
in actual fact been a narrowing influence in the 
blameworthy sense, yet this was not the intention 
of the Founder. Very far otherwise; and when 
the Church is all alive to her great mission, and 
allows expansive sympathies to control her work, 
there is no other institution that leads men out 
into so many large interests. The outlook of very 
many country places and small towns is pro- 
vincial and narrow enough; and yet what would 
it be but for the wider horizon opened out by the 
Church of the Living God, Who is the Confidence 
of all the ends of the earth? 

Unfortunately men’s sympathies often grow The con- 
narrower with the passing of the years. Youth notre 
often begins with generous impulses and enthu- 
siasms. Many of us need to watch against the 
disappearance of these. We trust other people, 
and when they disappoint us, we are apt to lose 
our open-hearted confidence. We forget, that when 
we ourselves fail, God trusts us again and yet 
again. We form friendships, and they are broken 
up by jealousy, misunderstanding, and foolish 
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whispering. We render services to others at con- 
siderable cost, and they are requited with cold 
ingratitude. We are infected by the sour reflec- 
tions, the base and bitter insinuations, of the 
cynic. We nurse a whole brood of grievances, 
and they are ungainly children, marring our peace, 
so that we have no leisure or inclination to look 
beyond our own door. We begin by being very 
willing to take trouble, and by-and-by we find this 
kind of thing does not pay very well in this thank- 
less world, until in the end we will hardly under- 
take any service at all. We get to mix less freely 
with our fellows, and grow cramped by the narrow 
horizons of our own set or class. We grow in 
some ways more indolent with the years, our 
waiting on the Lord falls off, and our youth is 
not renewed like the eagle. Yet it is hardly 
possible to overestimate how much generous 
sympathies count for in the larger mould of man. 
They cannot, indeed, be kept open without cost. 
It costs something to be generous in sympathy 
just as in the disposal of money. It will cost the 
leaving of words unspoken, the suppression of 
certain feelings, the overcoming of an inclination 
to settle down content with a contracted outlook. 
Yet the gain will exceed the outlay by an incal- 
culable sum. 

We are not left to surmise this result. For the 
interesting thing in regard to many eminent men 
is the way in which their large hearts remained 
large to the end of their days. Their sympathies 
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even continued to expand in old age. So the 
Psalm says: 


“ And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruit still forth shall bring.’* 


And it is worth observing, that of those thus 
described it is said: 
“ Those that within the house of God are planted by 
His grace, 
They shall grow up, and flourish all in our God's 
holy place.”* 


In other words, their spiritual power has come A lofty 
from the Divine soil in which they have taken ee 
root. It has come from a Source beyond them- ness. 
selves. Man’s nature can never come to its own 
when self-centred. At the same time a self- 
consciousness more or less lofty has been a con- 
spicuous element in many eminent men. It has 
often appeared in the form of ambition, as in the 
case of Cardinal Richelieu, who on that very 
account, in spite of his remarkable powers, repels 
us. In the case of Linnzus, it took the form of 
a naive and over-emphatic interest in himself, 
and an impatience of contradiction; but his 
scientific attainments and genuine reverence gave 
him an immense influence over students from 
many parts of the world. In Columbus we find 
a lofty conviction that the Almighty had desig- 
nated him to the great work of discovery, and 
when he was roughly set aside by the Spanish 

* Ps, xcii. 13, 14 (Metrical Version). 
a3 
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authorities, it is little wonder to read how deeply 
his feelings were wounded. Nelson in his earlier 
career, before he obtained recognition, gave utter- 
ance to his expectation that he would yet rise into 
fame. So Milton speaks of “an inward prompt- 
ing which now grew daily upon me, that by labour 
and intense study . . . joined with the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should 
not willingly let die.’”* But probably the most 
remarkable example in the whole range of auto- 
biography—seeing that the world has so far sur- 
passed the verdict—is this self-appreciation of 
Dante: 


“And I was sixth amid that might of mind.”’+ 


Yet sensitiveness of one kind or another—a 
form of self-consciousness—is the reason why 
many prevent themselves from rising to a nobler 
stature of manhood. Their pride, vanity, and 
love are too easily wounded. Their jealousy 
is readily roused out of slumber. They brood 
over their own thoughts too much. They feed 
upon their own personality, and dwarf its growth. 
They need a larger, richer soil, such as Jesus 
spoke of when He said, ‘‘ Abide in Me, and I in 
you.” { It will make all the difference when we 


* Church Government, “Prose Works” (Scott Library), 
Pp. 199. 

t Inferno (Plumptre’s translation), Canto IV., 1. to2, 

{ John xv. 4. 
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feed upon His words, and have learned to say, 
“Not I, but Christ.”* He will teach us the 
right form of self-consciousness, marked by dignity 
and courage and yet by meekness, humility, and 
self-forgetfulness. For in Him alone has the purest 
form of it ever been found. He was profoundly 
conscious of the mission on which His Father 
had sent Him; could challenge His enemies in 
the words, “Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin ?”’t and yet could also say, ‘Iam meek and 
lowly in heart.” { 
Whatever we do, let us seek to be delivered Our little 
; ; lives. 
from the various forms of littleness and meanness. 
They are all too common. The narrowness and 
the selfishness of people are scarcely credible until 
actual facts come to light. To-day many men are 
little in respect of their grasp of Truth. They 
criticize parts of it by little, off-hand remarks, in 
which an amused smile at the length to which 
these parts have been carried by extremists is a 
large element. They miss the reality and beauty 
which these parts, fairly regarded, possess. Too 
often, also, they are very limited in their grasp 
of the Kingdom in its inward, spiritual, and uni- 
versal character. They are apt to suppose, that 
whenever the Kingdom is mentioned, they are 
stepping aside from the highway to a narrower 
range of interests. The varied interests they have 
in the world are, as they imagine, of a far wider 
order, and worthier of a man. The man of larger 
* Gal. ii. 20. + John viii. 46. { Matt. xi. 20. 
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mould, however, is going to see these things 
differently. 

In other words, he is going to be marked by 
insight. Many people are clever at their trade 
and at one game or another. Many can well 
describe the last story they have read, and always 
remember the humorous incidents they have come 
across. Eyes are all wide open for a hydroplane, 
a man-of-war, a football match, or a procession. 
When we come to speak of seeing beneath the 
surface of things, however, of seeing into things, 
of penetrating into their inner meaning and assign- 
ing them their real value, that is an altogether 
different matter; and yet this is one of the essen- 
tials of life. 

In what way is it to be attained? In what 
way is the understanding likely to be most use- 
fully opened? Goethe, as quoted by Froude, 
supplies an excellent answer. ‘The way to 
insight,” he said, ‘is through goodwill.” As 
measured by the New Testament type of char- 
acter, Goethe had one very serious defect. He 
proceeded along the line of self-development and 
self-realization in such a way as to find his home 
in self-worship; but in many ways he was a 
wonderful genius, and in some remarkable direc- 
tions, as, for example, in his understanding of 
Nature, he possessed this quality of insight in 
an extraordinary degree. His genial good-nature 
helped him to it. And we should approach our 
generation with kindness and love in our hearts. 


\ 
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We must frankly acknowledge the large amount 
of good fruit our Age is producing. We must 
first learn to live with our fellow-men, and speak 
to them, in an atmosphere of sympathy and good- 
will; then we may go on to cry aloud and not 
spare, for the sins of the Age are many, and we 
must bear witness against them. 

When we study the masters, we at once find Sincerity. 
also what a place sincerity occupied in their own 
character and in their view of life. It is not the 
only quality of real greatness, as Carlyle makes 
it,* for, as a recent writerf points out, a man 
may be perfectly sincere in following some foolish 
course. Yet Carlyle was wholly right in assigning 
to it the place of first-rate importance. Without 
sincerity all the finest endowments count for 
nothing. Laplace had so great mathematical 
talents that he came to be known as “the 
Newton of France,’ yet so often did he change 
his opinions to suit the changes of government 
there that our respect for him as a man is im- 
measurably diminished. ‘‘A natural, wise sin- 
cerity,” such as Lowell ascribes to Irené, the 
woman of “‘ great soul,” is the only secure founda- 
tion for character, and the time will more and more 
come when the insincere man will be set aside. 

One example of sincerity which is full of interest Four 
is Arnold of Rugby. Arnold was a man the im- 7urre 
pression of whose personality grew upon his pupils, 


* Heroes and Hero Worship. 
+ Larned: A Study of Greatness in Men. 
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rather than lessened, with the years. One of them, 
referring to Arnold’s early days of teaching, wrote 
of the “striking truth and reality ’’* of his char- 
acter. And why was it given to Duncan Mathe- 
son, the highly honoured Scottish evangelist of 
the middle of last century, to win so many for 
the Kingdom? There can be no doubt that 
sincerity was an essential part of his personal 
equipment for this noble work. For the title- 
page of the Life his biographer adopts as a 
motto a saying of Matheson himself: ‘‘ Reality 
is the great thing; I have always sought reality.” 
Among more recent men no more conspicuous 
example could be found than Dale of Birmingham.} 
In all the spheres of his varied influence—as a 
preacher and a platform speaker, as an educa- 
tionist, as a courageous and public-spirited citizen 
—he won his place because men could reckon on 
his opinions being the utterly sincere expression 
of himself. Nor can we possibly omit that man 
of noble mould whom Americans delight to honour, 


Abraham Lincoln— 
‘“‘a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true,” 


who drew the people under the magic spell of his 


influence 
“ By his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity.”’t 





* Dean Stanley: Life (new edition), p. 37. 
+ A. W. W. Dale: Life of R. W. Dale, “ Reminiscences,” 


p. 748. 
+ Lowell : Ode recited at the Harvard Commemoration, 1865. 
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It all bears out what Shakespeare says in that 

passage of fine insight : 
“ This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” * 

From this we see at once that if our Age calls Courage. 
more than ever for truth and reality, it makes a 
corresponding demand for Courage. The whole 
records of martyrdom utter their cry to an easy- 
going time. The tender slave-girl, Blandina, looks 
down with her pure eyes through the centuries. 
We remember the unabashed boldness of Martin 
Luther before the whole array of Princes. What 
a testimony was that uttered over the dead form 
of John Knox: “ There lies he who neither feared 
nor flattered human flesh”! And there was some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in the serene, sublime 
courage of Master John Hus at Constance, so like 
the bearing of Stephen and of that other Witness, 
“ nobler still,’’ Who was the Master of both. And 
a modern John—the illustrious Bright—had the 
full courage of his convictions at the expense of his 
seat in Parliament and of widespread unpopularity. 
In an Age when men love to be all alike, and to win 
the plaudits of the crowd, the words of Jesus ring 
in our ears with unabated force: ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of Me and of My Words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He shall 
come in His own glory, and in His Father’s, and 
of the holy angels.’’t 

* Hamlet, Act i., Scene 3. + Luke ix. 26. 
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We are only beginning, however, to appreciate 
the romance of man’s nature. If human nature 
causes countless disappointments to those who 
are working for its redemption, if too often it 
proves itself a broken reed, and even pierces the 
hand of the man who leans upon it, yet to the 
sympathetic student it is also full of never-ending 
delight. Thus, after the same strain as Pope, we 
find Courtenay, a friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
writing* of— 


“That best art, the art to know mankind.” 


Miss Julia Wedgwood, in her “Nineteenth 
Century Teachers and other Essays,”t speaks of 
the interest George Eliot had in ordinary, average 
human nature, and herself sayst truly: “‘The most 
ordinary life, could we really see it, would be full 
of interest. 

How many strands of thought and inclination 
and purpose from individual characters of bygone 
generations are woven into the warp and woof of 
every individual to-day! For with all our empha- 
sis on environment we can hardly deny a place to 
heredity also. How many records, then—inherited 
records—are wrapped up in every human soul! 
How many impressions also from its own previous 
environments! And, then, after all that the 
philosophers and scientists have found, we are 

* Quoted in Boswell’s Life of Fohnson (Everyman’s 


Library), vol. i., p. 132. 
+t Pp. 143, 144. ie Pa 326; 
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still only on the borderland of the knowledge of 
personality. It has many unexplored regions. 
These invite us to enter, but, in this connection, 
there is one thing of prime importance to 
remember. In exploring personality we must 
always be impressed with the sense that we are 
not dissecting a plant, but humbly and candidly 
studying the wonderful nature of which we our- 
selves partake. We must never play the réle of 
rough, prying, over-bold intruders. Weare dealing 
with men, not with things. With all the watchful- 
ness in our power we must avoid the snare that 
lurks in the word ‘“‘case” in any department of 
life. We classify men for convenience, and regard 
them as furnishing facts and material for our work ; 
but whether we are dealing with them in the line 
of religious inquiry or ecclesiastical arrangement, 
the practice of medicine or of law, or administra- 
tion of any kind, we must not forget that the 
combination of various elements in men is such as 
to defy the mere affixing of labels. There are 
hidden corners and depths in many a man, usually 
unsuspected by the official and the practical, 
matter-of-fact man of affairs. 

We can never afford to forget the latent, un- The possi- 
measured capacities of a man. It is when we see ites 
in him most vividly endless possibilities of develop- 
ment that we shall find him most responsive, and 
secure the best results. It has been observed, 
indeed, that those who work for the uplift of the 
least deserving have the greatest faith in human 


The 
greater 
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nature. This is to follow the example of our Lord, 
Who did not set men down as irrecoverably bad, 
but sought to draw out a new spirit in them. And 
all who have to do with the teaching of youth may 
well bring such a faith to bear on their work. For 
thus they will assuredly be helping to usher in the 
advent of a type of manhood and womanhood 
nobler than the “ Over-man” of Nietzsche. For 
themselves and for those they teach the question 
is largely one of well-chosen environment. 

In regard to environment one of the most 
powerful elements is company. We _ cannot 
escape the actual, necessary company of daily 
life, but if this is proving a check upon purer 
aspirations breathed into us by God, the whole 
world of wholesome literature is open to us, in 
which the Bible stands supreme. We may thus 
keep company with the choice spirits of all the 
Ages. “All the while,” says Ruskin, “this 
eternal court is open to you, with its society, 
wide as the world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time.’”’* 
Plutarch tells us, that in the course of his im- 
mense labours in writing his Parallel Lives, he 
himself ‘lodged these men one after another in 
his house.” Socrates, moreover, counted it one 
of the joys of the world to come that he would 
there find himself in the company of men whom 
he revered. So Dale of Birmingham loved to call 
up in imagination the friends who had crossed 

* Sesame and Lilies, pp. 19, 20. 
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the river. And how are we to reach a nobler 
stature? Partly through the uplift of genuine 
Christian friendship, and the spiritual communion 
of common worship. By keeping company also, 
as it were, with the choice spirits who, through 
Christian faith, have entered upon their reward, 
we shall be inspired to doour part. Shairp makes 
this beautiful reference to them in his Memortes : 


“Then to Him they passed, but still unbroken 
Age to age lasts on that goodly line 
Whose pure lives are, more than all words spoken, 
Earth’s best witness to the life divine.” 


We are “ come to the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” and being “compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses,” we may well hold out 
to the end in running the race set before us, while 
chiefly “looking unto Jesus,’ the Author and 
Perfecter of faith. 





CHAPTER X 
THE DREAM OF TRUTH 


“T don’t want to possess a faith, I want a faith which 
will possess me.” — RAPHAEL ABEN-EzRa in Kingsley’s 
Hypatia, chap. xvii. 


“Tt is the due admixture of romance and reality that 
best carries a man through life.’—Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. 


“That eternal mandate, ‘Search for Truth !’ 
Yes ! search for Truth—the glorious path is free ; 
Mind shows her dwelling, Nature holds the key : 
Yes! search for Truth—her tongue shall bid thee scan 
The book of knowledge, for the use of Man !” 
Mrs, E, B, BRownING: An Essay 
on Mind, book i, 


“ What is truth ?’—John xviii. 38, 
“Tam the Truth.’—John xiv. 6. 


“Tf iniquity be in thine hand, put it far away, 
* * * * % 
And thy life shall arise above the noonday ; 
Though there be darkness, it shall be as the morning.” 
Job xi, 14, 17 (R.V, and margin). 
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CHAPTER X 
THE DREAM OF TRUTH / 


E have been speaking of the larger mould 
of man. We have referred chiefly to his 
build of character. We wish next to 

point more particularly to one element we have 
only touched on as yet—his grasp of Truth. He 
cannot attain his fullest development without 
principles to rest his thoughts and life upon. He 
cannot dispense with doctrine. We need not be 
afraid of the word. To begin with, as in the 
New Testament, it meant “teaching,” and now 
it means a connected and consistent view of 
Truth, as far as we can reasonably put together 
the parts we find. We suggest here that it admits 
of a more imaginative and living form than has 
often been supposed. 

The idea is commonly entertained that theory The 
and practice have little necessary connection, and ae 
are often almost opposed to one another. It is 
true that a man may know all about the theory of 
an instrument or a machine, and yet possess little 
practical skill or experience in handling it. And 


yet, rightly regarded, theory and practice have an 
‘ 207 
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intimate connection. They constantly shed light 
on one another. It was when the locomotive of 
George Stephenson actually began to run that im- 
provements in the construction suggested them- 
selves, and gradually a theory of the locomotive 
has been built up. Stephenson himself was no 
enemy to the study of theory: part of his usual 
advice to young men was, “ Learn for yourselves, 
make yourselves masters of principles.” * Theory 
and practice, then, stand or fall together. Theory 
divorced from practice is an airy, unsubstantial 
thing, and may lead along a mistaken track alto- 
gether. On the other hand, practice that is not 
continually referred to theory, and brought into 
harmony with it, gets out of date, and simply goes 
lumbering and blundering along a beaten track, 
such as lies entrenched behind the old line of 
defence, that what was good enough for our fathers 
is good enough for us. This was exactly what 
the farmers said—so Arnold of Rugby tells us—in 
taking objection to the putting of metal on the 
roads. Many. besides them have hindered their 
own advantage, and the progress of the race, by 
the same attitude. Nowadays, however, we need 
to remind ourselves that some things never go 
out of date. Without doubt, the connected presen- 
tation of Christian Truth is one of these. 

We may here illustrate the value of theory from 
another quarter. In these days when the merits 
and methods of Insurance are being everywhere 

* Smiles : Lives of George and Robert Stevenson, p, 191. 
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canvassed, it is interesting to recall the colossal 
undertaking entered upon over a generation ago 
by Cornelius Walford, writer on Insurance. The 
project was an Insurance Cyclopedia in ten 
volumes, compiled by himself, and though death 
cut him off, as it were, too soon, five complete 
volumes, at least, remain as a monument to his 
extraordinary industry. In the Preface he says: 
“I have one abiding consolation,” which ‘has 
often flashed upon me during the dreary hours of 
the night.” ‘ Every page of the work, which has 
cost me many sacrifices, will,” he says, ‘‘ receive 
a hearty welcome on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There it is an axiom of the business, that Know- 
ledge is power; and in that spirit every word 
written, either upon the former history, or present 
practice of Insurance officials, agents, and can- 
vassers, finds countless thousands of readers.” 
Here, then, our American cousins showed the 
other but not opposite side of their well-known 
practical ingenuity and energy. Again we see 
that keen interest in theory springs out of, and 
reacts favourably upon, successful practice. 

So with Truth in the higher sense. Keen Can _ 
interest in doctrine is not opposed to a live interest (ome 
in the outcome of faith in life and service. Rather living? 
may it be naturally joined with this in a beautiful 
harmony, giving it an assured completeness. If 
we are trying to understand all the relations of 
things, our character and life ought to be all the 
more fruitful. For a good while, however, people 

14 
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have been looking askance at doctrine as if it 
really belonged to a different world from actual 
life. No doubt, in older times many may have 
had an exaggerated interest in doctrine, while 
neglecting the application of it in daily life. 
Again, it may have been frequently treated in a 
remote, dry-as-dust fashion, which dried up the 
springs of motive to action. But there were many 
preachers, like Andrew Thomson and Thomas 
Chalmers, of whom this was not true in the least. 
They discoursed of high themes in Christian theo- 
logy with extraordinary power. To cast aside 
doctrine because it may be dry is as foolish as it 
is impossible. The whole of life rests on theories 
which we explicitly or tacitly accept, and which 
have a direct bearing on our daily actions. So 
with higher realms of Truth. We cannot subsist 
on negations, nor even, beyond a certain point, on 
vague generalities. 

The simple faith and fear of God cherished by 
our forefathers rested upon a simple but very real 
apprehension of certain truths which, as they 
believed, had been revealed regarding Him. Even 
the position that behind the visible world there 
sits One Whose name is the Invisible and the 
Unknowable, is not reached without reasoned 
thought. And there is nothing in modern condi- 
tions of life that can take us beyond the necessity 
for connected thought on great themes. Interest 
in things soon leads. to interest in the principles 
on which they are built up. Interest in other 
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people, if it is not to be a mere passing, superficial 
excitement, must mean interest in their nature, 
character, and destiny. And then we are imme- 
diately in touch with a hundred questions to which 
we feel some answer is called for. Indeed, it is 
when Truth is laid hold of, not in the abstract, 
but in its personal bearings, that it becomes a 
living force. Truth is reasoned thought about 
life. Thus George Eliot says very truly some- 
where, that it is only when ideas breathe upon us 
with warm breath that they move us like a pas- 
sion. 

Reason has its place, without doubt, in the 
ascertainment and setting forth of Truth. There 
is a logical connection between the different parts 
of Truth, and by candid investigation we may sift 
out what is beside the mark, or has no sound basis 
to rest upon. It is thus we ought to deal with 
those superstitious notions which without reason 
attach the promise of good-luck, or the threat of 
ill-luck, to certain circumstances. It is extraor- 
dinary how many superstitions still survive even 
in this very modern Age. Probably many people 
hang up an old horseshoe, not simply because 
it seems to them a delightful old-world custom, 
but because they imagine it really possesses some 
virtue or charm. Yet in the old days it was hung 
up to frighten away the witches! Many such 
notions are simply survivals of old pagan or semi- 
pagan ideas. Unless they have something sub- 
stantial to show for themselves, they had better 
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be allowed to fade away, like a cloud on the 
horizon behind, as we move on to a truer Dream. 

How are we to reach that Dream? There is 
room here for the tests of the plain Christian man. 
There is need for his varied experience and shrewd 
observation of life. The pure scholar, it is true, 
renders incalculable service. No finer example 
could be cited than the late Professor A. B. David- 
son— the Rabbi,” as he was affectionately called 
—of New College, Edinburgh, who, to his exact 
and extensive scholarship, united such subtlety of 
understanding, and spiritual insight so keen. But 
pure scholars are not always so free from bondage 
to “the letter.” They cannot explore the depths 
nor scale the heights by scholarship alone. There 
are, indeed, a number of questions that require 
the aid of exact scholarship, and sometimes harm 
is done by men who pronounce on questions for 
the settlement of which they do not possess the 
necessary equipment. Yet scholarship must 
always be supplemented and tested by life. 

We may now ask what the plain man finds 
to be a “‘ working faith.” What is it that gives 
him spiritual refreshment amidst the monotony 
of daily toil? What refuses to give way amidst 
the ebb and flow of opinion and circumstance? 
What is it that affords support to his feet and 
fixes his heart? What stands him in good stead 
amidst disappointment, sorrow, and loss, and 
what steadies his helm as he pushes out from 
the shore across the dark-flowing river of Death ? 
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What is it that he will still grasp as substantial 
gain when he reaches the shore of the limitless, 
eternal ocean? This is the man for whom we 
wish that he may re-discover to-day a foundation, 
a substance, a kingdom that cannot be shaken, 
a sure and beautiful reality. To the eyes of 
many to-day the old heaven and earth are being 
shaken, but it is only in order that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain. ‘“‘ There is 
a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God. ... God is in the midst of her; 
she shall not be moved: God shall help her, and 
that right early.’’* 

Of what, then, is our foundation to consist ? The 
One special form of reasoning was long in vogue. set 
For many centuries the logic of Aristotle was Logic. 
reckoned to be, and proved itself to be, an 
almost unassailable defence of the Faith. Before 
the Reformation there was only one notable 
exception, when in 1324 Marsilius of Padua, 
with the help of a colleague, turned this favourite 
weapon of the Church against the Papacy in his 
Defensor Pacis. In this book he laid down the 
principles of modern democracy, and did it with 
such extraordinary success that for two centuries 
no answer to his book was even attempted. 
These principles of his had some influence on the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, and are 
fully recognized to-day. We still require this 
department of reasoning—formal logic, as it is 
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called—in order to show how ideas stand related 
to one another as members of a family or clan. 
But we require more. In the realm of know- 
ledge and of faith we have nowa far larger field to 
survey; where then shall we find a sure basis for 
the whole, and a thought to make the many one? 
Here the specialist comes forward, pressing 
upon our attention his own department of 
science, philosophy, or whatever it may be. He 
has given years to his own particular branch of 
study, has become an adept in the use of its 
names and methods, and has marshalled a host 
of facts which seem to him to lead by clear paths 
to sure conclusions. He is entitled to a fair 
hearing, and within the limits of his own province 
his conclusions must carry great weight. But 
there are many countries in the world, each with 
its own beauty and importance. India, Italy, 
and America each possesses advantages of its 
own, but none of them can be taken as regulating 
the practice of the others. So there are many 
provinces of knowledge and life, and we cannot 
make any one of them the standard for all the 
rest. Physiology, for example, is of the greatest 
interest, and has rendered admirable service to 
the health and progress of man. But the 
physiology of the nervous system is far from 
being the sum total of our knowledge of man. It 
may prove an excellent handmaid even to spiritual 
work, but it cannot rule the Kingdom of God. 
The provinces of the specialists must be 
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brought into relation to one another, and this A more 
is what our_Age now needs. As John Brown ripe aoe: 
says in his “Letter to John Cairns, D.D.,’* 
children at first see life in separate parts, and 
it is only after some time that they begin to piece 
them together, and see stretches of life as a 
whole. And with all our observation and reason- 
ing and highly trained faculties, what are we but 
children faltering along to Truth, gathering an 
impression here and a fresh idea there? Yet 
just because in some measure we have sought 
to be scientific—in other words, to be childlike— 
by being open to the impression of facts, we have 
all the while been moving on. Our stock of 
facts and ideas, culled at first hand in this 
generation, has been growing rapidly, and now 
we are ready to piece together the scattered 
elements of the picture. The time has now come 
to make at least some attempt to lay the stones 
together as a foundation on which our children 
may build in the fairer days to be. 

We seem to have come to the kind of situation Herbert 
sketched by Herbert Spencer.f After pointing Maar 
out that the progress of knowledge has ever been 
accompanied by an increasing capacity for wonder, 
he goes on to add: “ Hereafter, as heretofore, 
higher faculty and deeper insight will raise rather 
than lower this sentiment. At present the most 

* In Hore Subseciva. 


+ Ecclesiastical Institutions, “ Religious Retrospect and 
Prospect,” pp. 841-843. 
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powerful and most instructed mind has neither 
the knowledge nor the capacity required for 
symbolizing in thought the totality of things.” 
The man of science, he Says, is occupied with 
one or other division of Nature, and is not in 
a position to grasp the whole, though he may 
ultimately do so in a vague way. Then he 
continues: “We may say that just as an un- 
developed musical faculty, able only to appreciate 
a single melody, cannot grasp the variously- 
entangled passages and harmonies of a sym- 
phony, which in the minds of composer and 
conductor are unified into involved musical effects, 
awakening far greater feeling than is possible to 
the musically uncultured; so, by future more 
evolved intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible 
all together, with an accompanying feeling as 
much beyond that of the present cultured man as 
his feeling is beyond that of the savage.” This 
makes interesting reading. 

The scientific mind, then, will bring its contri- 
bution. This, however, will not be the curtailed 
and one-sided view of the specialist, who, as master 
in his own field, is apt to think, as we have seen, 
that the most cardinal, the only vital part of Truth 
lies there. With great aptness does Mrs. E. B. 
Browning say: 


“ Dwell not on parts ! for parts contract the mind,”* 


* An Essay on Mind, book i. 
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and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in his brilliant paradox 
car, drives home the same conclusion. From 
- every special quarry, it is true, stones must be 
built into the foundation ; and we pay heed to the 
man who by long and patient labour brings them 
to the surface. But then they must not assert 
themselves beyond their relative value. They 
will have their own place, although it may not 
be the most prominent. Being well-established 
facts and laws brought from the fresh original, 
they will bear the weight and stress when larger 
tests are applied. No higher tribute than this 
could be paid to their permanent worth, and the 
mind of the man who “ with unveiled face” views 
them all, as he is able, becomes a faithful mirror 
of Truth. 

In its own way the mind of the plain man is A plain 
also a faithful mirror, unless, indeed, he has harmony 
become puffed up because he possesses a little bet 
knowledge, forgetting the line: 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing,”* 


If, on the other hand, he is candid, but not dog- 
matic, if he is sincere, humble, and pure, his mind 
is a true mirror to receive and to reflect impres- 
sions of the world around. Apart from science, 
then, what impression is made on his mind by 
the simple yet wonderfully beautiful forms of 
Nature, as by the wild-flowers, like the sweet 
forget-me-not, the germander speedwell with its 


* Pope: Essay on Criticism, 1. 215. 
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heavenly blue, or the pure and delicate shading 
of the grass of Parnassus, which the country-folk 
sometimes call ‘the white buttercup”? He feels 
instinctively that there must be some Source for 
such beauty of form and colour. At the same 
time a response is awakened in his higher nature. 
He may know nothing of the “ pre-established 
harmony” of Leibnitz the philosopher, but he is 
aware of a harmony between himself and Nature. 
He finds that the wonder and beauty of these 
flowers appeal most to him when, with his own 
heart softened, he sees, in a way he cannot ex- 
press, the beauty of the Divine rule that orders 
his life. He walks amongst the mountains, on 
the majestic sides of which the modest flower 
or delicate maiden-hair fern finds shelter, and it 
is brought home to him with a new impressiveness 
that “strength and beauty are in His sanctuary.” * 
With full sympathy he can enter into the poet’s 
thoughts : 
“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.”+ 


At another time he lifts his eyes to the heavens. 
He is impressed beyond words by the all-encircling 
light, or by the pure radiance of the silent stars in 
their majestic place. Even if he has not learned 
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astronomy, and knows nothing of the “ bands of 
the spectrum,” nor of the ptesence of chemical 
elements in the heavenly bodies, yet reflections 
are awakened in his mind. He is conscious of 
a vast order in the universe, and of similar 
facts in his own experience, just as the writer 
of Psalms viii. and xix. and the philosopher Kant 
were conscious of a powerful double impression— 
one, an impression of the starry heavens above; 
the other, of the Higher law within the breast of 
man. If he is beginning to learn science as it is 
presented in a popular form by experts to-day, let 
him not forget the impression just described. 
For that also is a real contribution to his know- 
ledge of the world, man, and God. 

To learn facts scientifically has its limitations The 
and risks. The countless subjects that science (fut, 
and travel are bringing within the sphere of 
common knowledge are apt to become by-and-by 
as things accepted without question, taken for 
granted, and even prosaic and commonplace. 
After a while they are apt to excite no thrill of 
wonder or mental enthusiasm. But we must try 
to learn and to teach them with the freshness 
and enthusiasm of the first discoverers. In 
certain quarters men are running a serious risk 
of allowing their minds to be levelled down to 
a colourless ‘‘ reality,” to a sober, scientific pre- 
cision which fills in only bare, cold outlines. But 
with all the honour we justly pay to science, we 
must never lose the romance of Truth. We can- 
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not afford to dispense with the witness borne by 
the direct impressions made when the capacities 
of the soul are open, humble, pure, when they 
are not unhealthily excited, but calm and impres- 
sionable. 

These are what have been called “ intuitions,” 
or “intuitional truths.” Woman is the natural 
exponent of intuition—that is to say, of arriving 
at Truth, reaching conclusions, by the more direct 
method of gazing right into a subject, instead of 
the more roundabout one of elaborate reasoning. 
In these days woman is taking her place by the 
side of man in learning, in counsel, in practical 
life. As a well-equipped associate she has now 
her own contribution to make to the mental out- 
look of the world. It is a profound mistake, 
however, to foster anything like a sex antagonism, 
setting up the claims of the one in a jealous, 
revengeful spirit over against the other. “ There 
can be no male and female,” said the Apostle ; 
“for ye all are one (man) in Christ Jesus.”* At 
the same time we may now look for a juster 
acknowledgment of the aspects of Truth that 
specially appeal to woman, but may rightly 
appeal to all. Thus the intuitive faculty, on 
which emphasis is already being laid by Bergson, 
is likely to be assigned a more fitting place in the 
discovery of Truth than has usually been the case. 
In the same way the Christian Faith needs John 
as well as Paul for its full exposition. 

* Gal. iii, 28 (R.V.). 
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By what other means shall we build the founda- ‘* His- 
tion? One thing is clear. The plain man cannot golden 
afford, any more than the scholar, to neglect the ™’ 
facts and the lessons of history. Some schools of 
philosophy, with excellent intentions, have despised 
history, as if the Idea were everything, and could 
have nothing added to its value by any concrete, 
living embodiment in person or event, but as if it 
were rather lowered and impoverished by any such 
connection in our minds. Yet the world we live 
in is an actual world, full of tests for ideas as well 
as for things; and we cannot do better than can- 
didly follow out the investigations of history along 
scientific lines. We shall then see what impres- 
sive lessons history has to teach us. Our Age is 
equipped for this investigation as no previous Age 
ever was, and very many are busy with the scan- 
ning of ancient records, monuments, and other 
antiquarian remains. The result in the end can 
only be gain. Some things in general history 
once accepted without question are now rejected 
by historians of any repute. On the other hand, 
the discovery of materials beyond the reach of the 
older historians has brought many new facts to 
light. This fresh material has made it possible 
to re-create events, persons, and periods, along 
with their indispensable ‘‘atmosphere.” We live 
with the characters, we live through the scenes 
again. 

No doubt, a tendency may be traced amongst The 
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to be cold and colourless in their work. Fair and 
impartial treatment, however, must never for a 
moment be confounded with a colourless presenta- 
tion. When the persons and events described were 
actually a part of the moving drama of life, they 
appeared in their own appropriate colours; and 
our aim now must be to restore them in these true 
colours, with the additional light which the further 
course of Providence has shed upon them. 

Even although good and evil often seem to 
shade off into one another, there is an eternal 
distinction between them; and, broadly speaking, 
we may trace them both in history, with their 
different consequences. As Eucken recognizes, 
we receive much light from history on great 
issues. Mozley puts this in some striking sen- 
tences: “When we look,” he says,* upon the 
course of things in this world, the scene before 
us is at first all haze and confusion, and for a 
long time we see only an entangled growth and 
vast chaos of events, telling, some one way, some 
another, and therefore forming an inexplicable 
whole, perplexing us with the difficulty of extract- 
ing any one lesson, drawing any one law, and 
anticipating any one issue from it. But by-and- 
by, as we look steadily and patiently upon these 
scenes of complication, a faint dawn of interpre- 
tative light arises; the events point in certain 
directions, and fall into certain main tracks of 
design. Laws begin to appear; and though these 

* Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, pp. 117, 118, 
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laws themselves by no means perfectly harmonize, 
but in their present operation present an appear- 
ance of going different ways, still they extricate 
the scene from the thick obscurity which lay 
upon it.” 

The principles of historical criticism are also New 
being applied to the Word of God itself. The a ee : 
Gospels are being subjected to a minute and search- Criticism. 
ing examination. The conclusions of scholars 
often change, yet it is remarkable how far even 
the more extreme form of their criticism makes 
room for the authenticity of at least the first three 
Gospels. If we try to anticipate the outcome of 
the present discussion in the light shed by the 
past history of New Testament investigation on 
the mere probabilities of the case, the great weight 
of evidence goes to show, that instead of the 
Church being robbed of her Lord, He will yet 
stand out before her faith in more vivid reality 
than ever. 

Besides, the passing centuries have contributed The in- 
their increasing witness to Christ. He Who is ee 
the object of our faith is “‘the Christ of history eo 
and of experience ”’—not only of history, but also © 
of the living and growing experience of Christian 
men. People may point to what Christianity has 
failed to do, but then we must remember that 
even the work of redemption by God is an infi- 
nitely difficult achievement. He had to use the 
last and greatest remedy for human sin—the gift 
of His Son. Jesus, travelling in the greatness of 
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His strength, mighty to save, had yet to grapple 
with His foes alone. Even with this, the Bible 
recognizes the strange power of the human will 
to offer resistance to the Divine. In other words, 
we must not expect the Christian Faith to accom- 
plish more than it professes itself able to do. And 
as we look at the record of its achievements, and 
read of what it has proved itself to be to tempted, 
sinning, suffering men, it is borne in upon us that 
the outline Jesus gave of the Kingdom has in a 
remarkable way been filled in. And then, the 
work is not finished yet. All the while that 
critical investigation goes on its way, the Faith is 
pursuing its beneficent career in the lives of multi- 
tudes, who are being uplifted and comforted by 
it. Theirs is a new outlook, a rich sympathy, 
an undying influence. 

In some respects it looks as if the faith of the 
Age were dim, and the purpose of God in carrying 
on visibly the redemption of men had disappeared. 
But His purpose is never lost. It may be lost to 
our view, but it is only as the stream passes for 
a time out of sight beneath its stony bed in the 
glen, to break out fresh and clear to the light 
farther on its way to the great ocean. So faith 
will yet grow bright again, and when the great 
world-purpose of God becomes once more clearly 
visible, we shall see that it is ‘one increasing 
purpose” through the centuries, now gathering 
itself up afresh for its onward movement through 
the mind and life of man. 
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How will the purpose thus become clear? The appli- 

Every humble man has the opportunity of apply- ee " 
ing the test of his own personal experience. Of 
course, in one way it is not easy to apply a test. 
When a chemist or other scientist applies a test 
in his laboratory, he must make sure that different 
causes have not somehow confused his reasoning 
as to some result. He must see that the electric 
current, or whatever result he is trying to trace, 
is clearly due to the one cause he supposes, and 
not to some other cause concealed along with it, 
and at work all the time. So we must not, for 
example, blame God for things the blame of which 
really lies at our own door. 

There is another thing we must specially note The Faith 
: : from 
in seeking to apply the test of our personal ex- we eee 
perience to the Christian Faith. We cannot in 
the full sense appreciate this Faith until we possess 
it. We do not possess it by merely understanding 
it in the intellectual sense. There is a condition 
of the spiritual affections, and a bending of the 
will, which always make up a real part of personal, 
saving faith. As Pascal says, “‘To know God, 
you must love Him.” Or, to quote the great 
saying of Jesus Himself, “If any man willeth to 
do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak from Myself.” * 

But then we say, “I cannot command my The 

ee : founda- 

own likings, my own affections. I cannot force tions of 

myself to love God against my will.” Nothing aan 
* John vii. 17 (R.V.). ence, 
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could be truer than this. And nothing better 
can happen to us than to be convinced of our 
own inability, for— 


“ Man’s weakness waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss,” * 


When we are really finding, with a growing 
sense of our littleness and sin, that something 
in ourselves keeps us from knowing and loving 
God, we are near the door of entrance. We are 
on the highway of personal experience. We 
are beginning to find out what we really are, and 
to understand the wonder of our own nature. 
We are beginning to see the depths to which we 
may sink, and the lofty heights to which we would 
fain rise. Any view we thus obtain is so much 
gained in our knowledge of the nature and 
character of man—his personality, as we so often 
call it. And in the foundation we lay for the 
Palace of Truth, the personality of man must find 
a chief place. It is one of the ruling ideas in this 
world which God has made. 

Bea de Our first lesson, then, is to interpret ourselves. 
at home.”’ ‘‘ Know thyself” was the first rule laid down by 
the ancient sages for those who would grow wise ; 
as the Countess of Warwick (1625-1678), wife of 
the fourth Earl, put it in one of her letters:+ “Be 
not a stranger at home.” Our religious fore- 
fathers were skilled—or “exercised,” as they 


* FW. Faber: The Will of God. 
} Select Female Biography (Mary Roberts), p. 74. 
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used to call it—in this inner work. ‘“Self- 
examination” was the name they gave to it, and 
when they came to pray over the matter, this was 
what they said: ‘‘ Examine me, O Lord, and 
prove me”;* or, ‘Search me, O God, and try my 
heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and see 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.”+ Perhaps they often lived 
too much amongst their own thoughts and feelings, 
yet what a foundation their method laid for their 
faith! What body and steadiness it gave to their 
experience! And now we flit about so much on 
the surface of life that we never measure the great 
river of God. But let us betake ourselves to quiet 
times over His Word, and thus, like the prophet 
Ezekiel, we shall pass in to explore the waters, 
till at length we find the river deep enough to 
swim in, containing in itself the extraordinary 
power of Truth, Grace, and Experience, by which 
we shall be borne along to the goal. 

Only, we are not to live always with ourselves. The 
We look into the eyes of other men, and perhaps S0"78 
obtain some slight glimpse into the depths of of man. 
their nature. Our motive should be, not to culti- 
vate a prying spirit, but to gain insight and to 
learn sympathy. It should be, to seek the opening 
up to our own minds of the great range of human 
motive, hope, and character. We can never 
afford to get over the wonder of personality. And 


* PS. XXvi. 2; 7 PS; CXREIK: 23,24. 
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this must be one of the truths that we build into 
the foundation—not only the worth, but also the 
growing wonder of man. 

Apart from the Christian revelation, there have 
been various phases of religious experience. Men 
have been feeling after God, and in some measure 
have found Him. The respective faiths of the 
world have attained some degree of value, and 
have emphasized certain elements which at times 
have been too much lost sight of in the exposition 
of Christian Truth. They help thus to call atten- 
tion to their full counterpart in that Truth. They 
may put us in mind of things we are ready to 
forget. The Mohammedan, for example, with his 
great reverence for God, and his avowal of his 
faith without fear or shame, may well teach many 
Christians a much-needed lesson in confessing 
their Saviour. The sight of the Hindu, with his 
intensely religious mind, may well awaken in the 
breast of those who have often heard the Evangel, 
a deeper longing for purification and salvation 
from sin, and for true union with the Divine. 

An eclectic method, however, is out of the ques- 
tion. That is to say, it will never be sufficient 
simply to sélect likely elements from each faith, 
and piece them together. The result would be 
only to produce something like conglomerate, or 
“ pudding-stone,”’ which is of too incoherent and 
crumbling a nature to be put into any foundation. 
The forms in which we should then be trying 
to body forth our faith would be found quite 
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incompatible. They would have to be squared off 
to fit one another ; but this is what a conglomerate 
faith would not admit of. While keeping our 
minds open for contributions to the expression and 
establishment of Truth, from whatever quarter 
they may come, we are to place ourselves under 
the supreme guidance of Jesus Christ, in Whom 
all things are summed up. It is through fellow- 
ship with Him that man has already developed 
most. It will be by reliance on Him that we 
shall find a footing firm and broad enough for faith. 
For He is the tried, the sure Foundation.* 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.’+ And if in our 
youth we are passing through a real conflict of 
faith, a searching into the foundations which is 
affecting the whole fabric of ourselves, at least let 
us hold fast to pure and upright living. Whatever 
enters or does not enter into the foundations, 
a high ethical standard is one great stone on 
which must rise the Palace of Truth. Faithful- 
ness to, high ideals of living is assuredly of the 
warp and woof of the Dream. “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know.” If for 
a time everything else seems “ the baseless fabric 
of a vision,” let the Divine Ideas of Truth, Purity, 
Goodness, win the soul. Let a man remember 
the thrilling words of Plotinus, which we may 
thus freely render: ‘‘ Fair is the face of the life 
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well directed and controlled: nor Evening nor 
Dawn is so fair.”’* Or, in the words of our Lord 
Himself: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” t 

There are many, however, who are not con- 
cerned in such a way either with Truth or with 
themselves. They are busy building airy, fairy 
things, and putting their trust in them. To all 
such comes the call to hear humbly the words 
of Jesus and to do them; to build life there where 
it cannot be shaken; to trust themselves to Truth, 
which means to trust themselves to Jesus; and 
before their eyes there will yet float such a dream 
as will put all their flimsy fancies to shame, and 
with a wonderful stirring in their hearts woo them 
on to the goal. 

To those who are willing to see, the Vision is 
fair. If only, after all the enlargement of our 
knowledge, after all our excursions into various 
realms of thought, after the great and gathered 
experience of the centuries, after what we have 
learned from the lips of Jesus Himself—if only, 
enriched with these possessions, we could now 
see Truth resting on a foundation alike more 
ample and more stable! If only we could see it 
rising in nobler proportions, not alone in the bare 
framework of the logic of the schools, but also in 
the warm colours of representative personal ex- 

* Ennead, I. 6. 4: Kaddv 7d rhs Sikacoodyns Kat cwpPpoodyns 
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perience, and the full drapery of devout and 
cultivated imagination! That would be a Faith 
to hold our heart, a simple yet substantial and 
beautiful dream, filling us with a passion to make 
known to men the Name that is above every name. 
Or we may change the figure. Amongst the The Tree 

many features of interest connected with the oe 
growth of a tree, one of the most interesting is 
the “‘increment,” or addition to its stem, twice 
every year, the spring and the autumn growth, 
which we know as the “rings.”” These additions 
not only widen the basis for the support of the 
spreading crown, but also increase the number 
of “ vascular’? channels for the upflow of moisture 
and mineral matter from the soil. As these last 
are more immediately required for the multiplying 
cells in leaf and twig during spring and summer, 
the fibres added to the stem in spring are more 
vascular—in other words, the open fibres are 
developed immediately before abundant growth. 
So we may expect it will be with our Age. The 
fibres of recent additions to our knowledge and 
experience have been more open, permitting of 
the freer circulation of ideas. It may be, then, 
that we are now on the eve of a period of mar- 
vellous growth in the Tree of Truth and of the 
Kingdom, so that with expanding crown, with 
abundance of leaf and fragrant flower and mellow 
fruit, it will reveal itself to our eyes in a beauty 
unseen before. Happy the nations that find 
healing in its leaves. 





CHAPTER. 3. 
THE GOAL OF GOD’S MEN 


“ Serious and thoughtful men, however much they may 
be the children and the soldiers of an advancing civilisa- 
tion, must feel, after all, their individuality..—CHURCH : 
The Gifts of Civilisation, p. 25. 


“Wait. My faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 


“Till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”—Eph. 
iv. 13 (R.V.). 


“He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be My son.”—Rev. xxi. 7. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE GOAL OF GOD’S MEN 


MONG the simpler elements of the science 
of mathematics there are two well-recog- 
nized different groups of lines—divergent 
and convergent; in other words, those that 
steadily recede from one another, and those that 
gradually approach nearer towards meeting at 
the same point. In our survey of the present 
time we have found both these kinds of lines. 
There are many ideas and interests that tend to 
spread themselves out in an independent fashion, 
and to develop in ways more and more widely 
separated from one another; there are others that 
seem to be bearing in towards one grand result. 
We have seen that even collision arises between 
the two groups. And yet, after a full survey, the 
conclusion is forced home that the thoughts and 
forces making towards the goal will at length 
prevail. There are signs in our time that some 
of them are already prevailing as never before. 
We may see this more clearly if we cast our eye 
back over history. Indeed, we cannot understand 
the present without knowing something of the way 
in which it came to be. We must trace its origin ; 
235 
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we must see how it has arisen out of the past. 
We must know history, not in the bare sense of 
names and dates, but as the living record that 
supplies full setting, connection, and meaning. 
The historical method is the one of which Scrip- 
ture is full. Moses, Samuel, Peter, and Paul—to 
name only a few examples—recall vividly the past 
history of Israel in order to point the lessons of 
immediate duty. It is a method that may be used 
with great effect in schools. We cannot afford to 
leave it out of the curriculum. In some ways 
nothing can take its place. 

At the stage we have now reached in the pro- 
gress of the human race, historical development 
should appeal to us with peculiar force. That 
word “development,” or “evolution,” is familiar 
to us now. The day was, about half a century 
ago, when the idea was new and strange. Many 
were afraid it might rob the Creator of His glory; 
but now, whatever differing opinions may be held 
as to the physical evolution of man, the general 
aptness of the idea as illustrated in the story of 
the race is widely recognized. There are ideas 
connected with it we cannot yet relate to the 
message of revelation, but we are made to feel 
that it gives us a new sense of the grandeur and 
magnificence of the ways of God. 

And now, with all the centuries that lie behind 
us, we have ample opportunity for tracing the 
sweep of His great purpose. At times we may 
wonder whether that purpose is not coming to an 
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abrupt stop, or about to lose itself in the uncon- 
trolled vagaries of the human mind. But we 
must take in the full meaning of the past. What 
may well fire our imagination is the extent of the 
journey already travelled by the human race on its 
way to the goal. With what overpowering delight 
would many seers and reformers and humble 
saints of ancient times have looked upon the 
progress of our own! Our Lord Himself con- 
gratulated His disciples, as it were, on the fact 
that their lot was cast in solate an Age. ‘‘ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see: and your ears, for 
they hear. For verily I say unto you, That many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them.”* And what humane progress 
and spiritual achievements have been added since 
the days of the Apostles ! 

Varied and complex forces, constantly acting 
and interacting down through the centuries, have 
contributed tothe result. It is, indeed, a strangely 
mingled result, which stirs within us alternate 
hopes and fears. We have seen in previous 
chapters how human faith and virtue are subject 
to the law of the tides, with their ceaseless ebb 
and flow. All along, too, powerful influences have 
counteracted the Divine purpose, not always alike 
but always a very serious hindrance, as they still 
are to-day. Indeed, if we knew all, wickedness is 

* Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 
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even yet a far more gigantic force and formidable 
foe than most of us have any idea of. Yet, in spite 
of all, great principles have already been engraved 
on the minds of men, and faith has made many 
clearings in the prairie wilds of human ignorance, 
folly, and sin. 

But what now of future progress? What of the 
goal of man? Our survey should have furnished 
us with some clue to the answer. If we of this 
Age have still to say, with Tennyson, 


“We are far from the noon of man, 
There is time for the race to grow,” * 


| yet we have a unique opportunity of seeing the 


principles of that growth already at work, and of 
marking out some portion of the forward track 
towards the goal. One of the first questions, then, 
that spring to our lips concerns the future of the 
races of mankind. The day is steadily approaching 
when they will be much more nearly on a level 
educationally and _ politically. Thus — taking 
numbers and everything else into account—they 
will grow to be much more evenly balanced in 
commercial competition, in the effort to obtain 
positions of influence, and in the general struggle 
for existence and place. Many problems are 
looming ahead, and indeed, some of them are 
already confronting public men. This is the case 
in South Africa and other lands, but most of all 
in the United States. With wise foresight and 
energy the statesmen of that Republic are address- 


* The Dawn. 
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ing themselves to the great task of welding all the 
races represented there into one commonwealth 
whose ruling spirit shall be the common weal. 

Weask, then, Which of all the races of mankind due a 
will survive ? Which will be the dominant races of premacy. 
the future, and what the character of their life? 
Such questions are far too intricate to discuss at 
length here, and in some respects they lie beyond 
the limits of our inquiry. They afford scope for 
large and legitimate diversity of opinion. At the 
same time they suggest some broad considerations 
of general interest and of the very first importance. 

It can hardly be denied that we have entered upon 
a new period of contest for supremacy between 
different races, different faiths, and different 
standards of life. As we look into the future of 
the contest, certain contingencies make us tremble. 
If, for example, the accepted goal to strive for 
were to be the maximum of general efficiency 
combined with the maximum of material comfort, 
what results might follow? How easily might 
this competition become a scramble for the largest 
slice of wealth and place, parcelled out amongst its 
members by some vast combine, which would crush 
the life out of every rival, and dictate its will toa 
multitude of slaves! How easily might human 
passions and selfishness, nursed only in the idea 
of comfort and pleasure, break out into ungoverned 
licence and wild fury ! 

These, indeed, are contingencies that might ‘' Cease 

readily become actual facts. History may well siege 
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teach us not to trust in human nature left to itself, 
not even in human nature half regenerated. 
Human nature has sprung many strange surprises 
on the too confiding. In a large measure history 
with emphatic voice from the experience of the 
race reinforces the ancient estimate of man: 


“Surely men of low degree are a breath, and men 
of high degree are a lie: 
In the balances they will go up ; 
They are together lighter than a breath.”* 


And again, from the prophets: 


“Thus saith the Lord: Cursed is the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord.” t 


And yet it is almost entirely on man and his 
achievements that we of this Age are relying. 
The modern man interprets even the love of God 
as contribution to a few charities, helping a neigh- 
bour in distress, and acknowledging God now and 
again. The helping of a neighbour is often a 
service nobly rendered, specially by the poor to 
one another, and may lie nearer “the root of the 
matter” than might at first be supposed. Yet the 
Great Teacher taught that the love of our neigh- 
bour is not a substitute for, but a parallel to, “the 
first and great commandment,” the love of God.t 
His own unique “enthusiasm of humanity” had 
its root in His relation to the Father and in daily 
communion with Him. 

There are, however, many circumstances that 


* Ps, Ixii. g (R.V. and margin). fT Jer. xvii. 5 (R.V.). 
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will lead us to rely still more on man. For man Jaunty 
is always accumulating wealth somewhere. He Pana 
is continually advancing in all branches of know- 
ledge, in technical and industrial efficiency, in 

the measurement of his own powers, and in social 
well-being. Thus he will be growingly tempted 

to put confidence in himself. We are already 
jaunty and confident to a degree, and as far as 
many material things are concerned, this is to 

a large extent justified by results. In many ways, 
however, it is not justified; God can work with- 

out man’s aid, and can overturn his pet schemes, 
“that no flesh should glory in His presence.” * 
And we cannot afford to be jaunty about social 
relations. Let sucha spirit continue and increase, 

and the future may easily become as we have 
painted it. Some wild, civil strife, some dis- 
astrous racial war, might show us we had been 
living in a fool’s paradise. With our mere con- 
fidence in man we cannot rely on the steady and 
happy development of social and international 
relations in the future. If we continue to be 
thus confident, it is even highly probable that 
needless strife and confusion will arise. We shall 

do well to remember— 

“ Tis not the skirmish of an hour ; 
Sin yields not at a blow: 
For pride of heart is ill to slay, 
And what seemed overcome to-day 
Will be to-morrow’s foe.” + 





#3 Cor./15:20. {7 Translated from the German. 
16 
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But here is the practicalissue for us. A unique 
opportunity lies within our reach now. The spirit 
in which we enter upon these coming years will 
make all the difference. We may, and should, 
enter upon them with high hope, for Jesus Christ 
is risen, and the cause of God will triumph in the 
long-run. We ought, however, to ask, How soon 
will God win the day? Strange as it may seem, 
this depends to a large extent upon us. The 
victory to come should daily inspire us with 
confidence in our Leader. On the other hand, 
if we superficially rely on human cleverness and 
forethought, if we say that things will work out 
all right now without any special attention on 
our part, this is only to lull ourselves into a 
foolish sleep. It is to lay a flattering unction 
to our soul. For we shall thus thwart God’s 
purpose beyond measure for a long time to come. 
Shall we not rather seek to carry it forward as 
well as we can at this stage at which we find it? 
Shall we not serve our own generation by the 
will of God? And in what spirit are we to fulfil 
our part? Surely in a humble and watchful 
spirit. If many things have been explained for 
us, there still remain far more than can be told 
to fill our minds with wonder and awe. God’s 
purpose embraces such multitudes, and is opening 
out in these days to such far-reaching ends. 

We cannot doubt there is much that is fitted 
to recall the wistful look—now so seldom seen— 
to the face of our generation. For think of what 
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the future means for the race. Looking back, 
we see an intense and constantly renewed struggle 
for national and racial supremacy by force of arms. 
In this contest brute strength usually won the 
day. And human passions are only slumbering 
yet; the nations, therefore, still rely on force. 
Most of them are conscious to-day of a new 
throb of nationality beating proudly and j ealously 
within their breast, and could easily be startled 
into wild resistance. At the same time the 
struggle has moved on to other spheres. It is 
now for commercial supremacy, athletic superi- 
ority, and the lead in culture and inventive skill. 
Those who are behind the times with their 
methods, those who physically or mentally are 
lazy or unfit, are weeded out and left behind. 
More and more, too, it is clear that clean, up- 
right living is to be the coming test of fitness. 
Dishonesty is readily brought to justice. A man 
dare not lose his self-control, or his place may be 
given to another. There are, for example, at least 
one or two Insurance Societies to-day all the 
clerks of which are required to be total abstainers. 
Altogether, we have got the length of recognizing 
respectable decency and common integrity as the 
only kind of life that will bear a moment’s inspec- 
tion. On the whole, the movement of the nations 
is along the path of Righteousness. 

Of course, there are many disquieting signs of ees : 
laxity. The seed-plots of corruption are numerous Right) E 
enough, and may easily produce widespread har- ©¥sness. 
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vests of shame. Some nations, imagining them- 
selves cultured and secure, are apt to look with 
a contemptuous eye on others which are stricter 
in their moral standards, but not so ‘‘ go-ahead” 
in their social life and recreation. We ask, then, 
What of the future? And the answer must clearly 
be, that whichever of the nations and races become 
the ruling ones in the counsels of the world, they 
are bound to be such as do not trifle with the 
rules of morality. These are the nations and 
races that will preserve their native vigour and 
virile strength, and will thus be fit to rule. And 
if they honour social righteousness, peace, and 
brotherhood as the bonds of human society, they 
cannot fail to take the lead. The fear of God 
will be their security. ‘Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
He hath chosen for His own inheritance.” * 

For religious faith cannot fade from the heart 
of mankind. There are reasons that promote 
its benign sway over humanity. Mozley says,t 
very truly: “The hold which religion has upon 
mankind is due in large measure to the justice 
of religion. She promises one day to fulfil the 
vision, and realize the dream in every simple 
mind, of a general setting to rights, when every- 
body will have his due.”’ In what sense, then, 
in the light of the New Testament, are we to 
understand this dream? Two of the more prom- 
inent phrases used in the New Testament to 

* OPS AXEKUT 12; + Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 90. 
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describe this result are, ‘the times of restitution 
(that is ‘ restoration,’ ‘ re-establishment,’ ‘ setting 
up anew’) of all things” ;* and this, “That in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times He might 
gather together in one all things in Christ.’ + 
Our natural desire is to interpret these phrases 
as pointing to the restoration of perverted wills, 
which persist in their opposition, or at least blame- 
worthy neglect, to the end of their lives. It is 
a dark and difficult subject, and should be tenderly. 
handled, without noisy argument, for the issues 
concerned are so personal and vital. For our 
part, we must regretfully confess that we cannot 
find sufficient ground for such a view. But more 
of this again. 

The final result is in any case the triumph of ae to 
the Kingdom of light, the redress of injustice, and tite 
and the felicity of God’s people in the new Church. 
heavens and the new earth. The New Testament 
tells of the instrument by which this result is to 
be brought about. Jesus speaks of His Kingdom 
as an organic growth which is yet to fill the earth. 
He does not say much of the Church, but yet 
throws out one or two hints, and bequeaths the 
general plan of organization in such forms as 
Sacraments and Discipline. The means He 
contemplates for the advancement of His King- 
dom are purely spiritual. Later New Testament 
teaching gives us the grand conception of the 
Church as the organism through which the King- 

* Acts ili, 21. + Eph. i. 10. 
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dom finds expression and does its work. Here 
on earth, during the process of growth, various 
spiritual gifts are being used for mutual edifica- 
tion. The exercise of these means interchange of 
knowledge, experience, and service. This leads to 
mutual enrichment. On the way to the ultimate 
goal various stages are reached, one of them being 
the uprising of new types of character cast in 
“the larger mould.” We may look for this in 
our own time. If we have faith, men and women 
will appear who will be largely free from common 
blemishes of character. They will have a fuller 
grasp of Truth, and a worthier conception of life, 
than we are accustomed to find in the average 
Christian. Thus the average type of faith and 
practice will itself rise. 

The ultimate result to the Church through the 
interchange of gifts the Apostle thus describes: 
“Till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.”* And what could be 
more suggestive or beautiful than his description, 
in the same Epistle, of the goal of the Church ? 
“Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself 
for it; that He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.”’+ 

* Eph. iv. 13 (R.V.). t Eph, v. 25-27. 
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What forms, we ask, will this perfect life Worship 
assume? There will be no place for the office Gin ok 
of preaching in the new heavens and the new ©. 
earth. ‘‘ Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
be done away; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
be done away.”* Now is the unique, accepted 
time to fulfil the high vocation of preaching 
the Evangel. But the perfect life, although the 
need of preaching will have passed, will mean 
fulness of knowledge. ‘‘ Then shall I know even 
as also I have been known.”’t It will afford 
room for the ministries of love. ‘‘ Charity never 
faileth.”{ And if we may speak of “the City 
without a Church,” this means only that the 
worship will be immediate. It is very far from 
meaning that worship will be abolished. United 
worship, especially in the forms of praise and 
adoration, is a central feature of the life of Heaven 
as described in the Apocalypse. So then, it is 
no mark of progress towards the goal to give up 
common worship. Worship is one of those things 
that are going to last. Shall we not see to it, 
then, that we ourselves are moving in the line of 
lasting things? 

The late Joseph Parker once suggested the The place 
writing of a book on the question, Is God eran 
training individuals, or is He training a race? 

The answer is, that in reality He is training 
* 1 Cor. xiii. 8 (R.V.). fe Cory xiii. £20); 
£ 1 Cor, xiii. 8. 
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both. As human progress advances to higher 
forms, the individual finds, that while his personal 
interests in one sense have to be sacrificed, yet 
his highest interest coincides with the general 
social well-being. He comes to be less regarded 
as a purely separate individual; indeed, there is 
really no such thing, for each is linked to each, 
and all men one to the other. At the same 
time, he acquires more effective value for social 
progress. His individual life is not merged in 
the mass, however, but rather reaches a richer 
fulness, because it touches the social life at so 
many points. To quote R. L. Nettleship’s phrase, 
he is, or has the opportunity to be, “the growing 
centre of a growing circumference.” We have 
already seen this illustrated in our own time: so 
clear is the call for a larger build of men. The 
average character of manhood, we believe, is 
higher than ever, yet ample room remains for 
raising it still higher. 

In this very day, unfortunately, we are too 
ready to be either mere spectators or mere 
beneficiaries. We are either looking on at some- 
thing, and taking credit to ourselves for so doing, 
or we are looking for some fee or benefit. We 
are taken up with general results. Our interest 
lies, to a large extent, in up-to-date information. 
We are busy watching the general course of 
events, but how far do we pray about them with 
any kind of real heart? While the question of 
personal immortality is being canvassed anew, 
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we are looking chiefly for a general development 
along the lines of efficiency and perhaps more 
equal distribution of wealth. 

But even these schemes will be retarded unless The 
all the citizens take a direct and broad-minded aoe 
interest in them. We should all be interested ™¢ 
enough to record our votes at municipal and 
various other elections. And no picture of present 
or future development can be worthy or complete 
that fails to take account of individuals. Very 
truly did the late Dean Church write: “Serious 
and thoughtful men, however much they may be 
the children and the soldiers of an advancing 
civilisation, must feel, after all, their individuality.” 

As we have seen, eminent men combine a full, 
wide grasp with attention to details. And this is 
but a copy of what is to be found perfectly in 
God. He has a great purpose which embraces 
the human race: “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life’? *—and at the same time He has the 
most tender regard for the weakest of His creatures. 
Jesus put this for ever beyond question. ‘‘ How 
much then,” He said, “is a man of more value 
than a sheep!”’+ And again, “Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings? and not one of 
them is forgotten before God. ... Fear not, there- 
fore: ye are of more value than many sparrows.” { 


* John iii. 16 (R.V.). +t Matt. xii, 12 (R.V.). 
t Luke xii. 6, 7. 
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He Himself met the needs of individuals, and He 
speaks of the joy in heaven “ over one sinner that 
repenteth. ”* The Church, then, can never forget 
her personal message and her personal mission. 
In these days general social uplift and the effect 
of organization are so much thought of, social 
and charitable agencies appeal so much more 
readily to men than spiritual ones, that we have 
great need to remember what importance Jesus 
attached to the individual. Those who wish to 
follow up His work are therefore laying stress on 
“‘the personal touch.” For no reader of the 
Gospels can fail to be struck with the pains He 
spent on the individual. Think of Peter, of 
Zaccheeus, of Nicodemus, of the woman at Jacob’s 
well. And how did He found His Kingdom? 
He certainly preached to many crowds, but He 
did not stop there. Instead of trusting to large 
organizations, and a vague general influence over 
a more or less uncertain body of followers, He 
worked through the small group. How much of 
His ministry consisted in the patient “‘ training of 

the Twelve’! 
The © In what relation, then, does the individual 
individual stand to the purpose of God? As we think of 
abe dy the question it must be borne in upon us that God 
: chooses to work through individuals, but yet He 
can work without them. If they persist in thwart- 
ing His holy purpose, He passes them by. We 
cannot get beyond this strange but indisputable 

*SEuke xve7 TO, 
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fact, that a human will may resist the will and 
even the mercy of the Almighty. Often in the 
course of His dealings with Israel only a compara- 
tively small number responded to His call. Even 
seven thousand formed a mere fraction of the 
nation in Elijah’s day. The fact of this limited 
response appears in the Prophets, who teach what 
has been called “the doctrine of the remnant ’— 
in other words that when the nation, because of 
persistent sin, passes through the fire of chastise- 
ment, only a section of it, a mere remnant, will © 
escape. It wasa very small minority that followed 
our Lord Himself. Even the thousands gathered 
into the early Church were but a fractional part 
of the nation, compared with the million or two, 
maintaining still their Jewish faith, who were 
gathered within the walls of Jerusalem during the 
dread siege by Titus in A.D. 70, and a million of 
whom, as Josephus tells us, perished there by 
famine, pestilence, and the sword. History shows 
also how often since then—if, indeed, not always— 
the followers of Jesus have been in the minority. 
In every generation many have chosen to leave 
Him severely alone, and even persistently to follow 
selfish and degrading ways. 

We do know that the purpose of God will come The 
to full effect in the long-run. Meanwhile a whole aaa 
generation may, to a large extent, pass it by, while own gen- 
God puts it into the hands of a minority to be %#"°" 
carried on by them until it shall meet a more 
favourable reception from a succeeding generation. 
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We cannot forget what Jesus said when someone 
asked Him: ‘‘Are there few that be saved ?” 
While it is true that He turned the attention of 
the listeners to their own practical duty by bidding 
them ‘‘strive to enter in at the strait gate,” yet 
He also answered the question. He said that 
many would seek to enter in and would not be 
able.* 

Jesus speaks of His Kingdom extending, and at 
length filling the earth; but He does not treat it 
as an organic influence, which somehow absorbs 
people whether they will or not. He appeals to 
men to exercise their power of choice by willing 
to believe on Himself. In other words, He fore- 
saw that the Kingdom would win: He “ beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.”’+ He was 
always sustained by this hope, yet at the same 
time His great concern was that His contem- 
poraries should receive Him. 

The The purpose of God, then, in regard to the race 
destiny Of moves on towards the goal; but are we ourselves 
vidual. personally in the line of it? And again we ask, 
How far does that purpose embrace the whole of 
mankind? Can it be possible that any will be 
excluded from a share in its final triumph? This 
question has given occasion for a great deal of 
heart-searching discussion ; yet, when the Gospel 
message comes to us, we have clear enough light 
for our practical guidance. The message comes 
* Luke xiii. 23-30 ; see also Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
tT Luke x, 18. 
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with paramount claims, and with unique sanctions 
from the lips of Jesus Himself. Have we not too 
much lost sight of His own solemn words on the 
future? The remarkable ‘fact comes to light that 
several of them are found in the very discourse to 
which so much attention has been directed in 
recent years because of its ethical teaching and 
its principles of social reform—the Sermon on the 
Mount. And if we go willingly to Jesus for light 
on social questions, how can we refuse to listen 
humbly and earnestly to words of His on the 
spiritual future, which are part and parcel of the 

same discourse ? 
-. In this Sermon he addresses solemn words of The most 

solemn 

warning to those who give way to sinful anger, words of 
revenge, and contempt. Those who unite a hollow Banks the 
profession with great apparent zeal will be ex- 
cluded from the blessedness of the Kingdom. 
The man who only hears the words of Jesus is 
like the foolish builder who built without laying 
a foundation, and whose house came to so great 
ruin. 

Turning to other parts of the teaching of Jesus, 
no one can avoid noticing that He addresses 
special warnings to the selfish rich. Two of His 
most solemn warnings, occurring in the Parable 
of the Rich Fool and the Parable of the Rich 
Man (Dives) and Lazarus, bear this character. 
In the picture of the Last Judgment social rela- 
tions are again in view, and those who fall under 
condemnation are such as have played a neg- 


ca 
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lectful and selfish part. Yet the rich and the 
Scribes and Pharisees are not the only classes He 
warns. As if to prevent any misunderstanding, 
He utters solemn words on the ruin that threatens 
any man who causes “little ones” to stumble, 
or to whom his own eye or other bodily member 
proves an occasion of stumbling. 
Ne ee is In large portions of His teaching it is remark- 
’ able how seldom Jesus uses the word “sin,” but 
even there He illustrates fully the forms that sin 
takes. Reviewing His whole teaching, we can 
hardly fail to be struck with the serious light in 
which He regards sins of omission,— 


“The unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.”* 


Of whom does He speak in this connection? 
Of those who fail to do the things He says; who, 
like the rich man, take no trouble to help His 
brethren in distress; or who not believe on Him; 
of the man who had not on the wedding garment ; 
the man who hid his one talent in the earth; the 
servants who were not faithful and watchful; the 
five virgins, who took their lamps, but no oil 
for an emergency. The words Jesus pronounces 
on these omissions and their consequences are 
amongst the most solemn He ever uttered. At 
the very least they show with what mingled 
sorrow and severe displeasure He regarded such 
omissions, and that should be enough for us. 
His words may well startle men into making life 


* R. Browning : The Statue and the Bust. 
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a full and earnest pursuit. To omit is to miss 
the whole point of life. It is to be out of sym- 
pathy with Himself, and the consequences are of 
a like nature. With great emphasis He tells how 
they must mean departing from Himself, going 
from His presence, separation and exclusion from 
the glories of the eternal Kingdom. 

We know how kind and genial, how gentle and 
tender Jesus was. On this account His serious 
and solemn words on the future come with pecu- 
liar weight. He is like a kind and competent 
physician warning a patient who is suffering from 
a deadly malady, but who as yet is utterly careless 
of himself, and almost ridicules the physician’s 
verdict. Jesus was too great a Master in the 
knowledge of the human heart and of the issues 
of life to proclaim peace when this would have 
meant only a slight healing of the hurt. 

We learn, then, that we must place no reliance, We have 
either for ourselves or for others, on general pro- the Light. 
gress. We cannot assume that all will be well 
with us in the end of the day. If there are dark 
mysteries in the future, which we cannot unravel, 
God means thereby to humble us as the sons of 
men should be humble. At the same time, He 
gives light enough to guide our faith. No words 
are more striking than those in which He says to 
the Pharisees that if they had believed Moses’ 
writings they would have believed His words; 
and again, those in the Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, in which He makes Abraham say 
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that if the rich man’s brothers would not hear 
Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. 

We in this Age, surely, have great advantages 
in the matter of ethical and spiritual light from all 
the centuries. Why, then, should we longer wait ? 
Is it not clear that Jesus addresses a personal call 
to everyone to repentance and faith? Was it not 
to those in the old days who thus offered them- 
selves as God’s men that He gave His promise? 
And because our own Age presents so many dis- 
tractions to draw us away from that clear line, 
and yet so many impressive reasons for following 
it, we remind ourselves that as many as receive 
Him, to them Jesus gives the right to become in 
a real sense the sons of God, who are born, not 
of the will of man, but of God.* 

A natural wonder may rise in our hearts as to 
what all this can mean. Yet Jesus anticipates 
even our wonder. ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born of 
the Spirit.’ With this Divine nature implanted 
in their hearts, men have the prospect held out to 
them of sharing in the life of the City by the 
River, whose citizens shall see the face of their 
God, shall have His name in their foreheads, and 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

MO John § 42513, + John iii. 7, 8. 
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THE CALL OF THE NEW DAY 


“Perhaps nothing strikes one more than the singular 
moral heat—the enthusiasm about goodness—which we 
meet in the Christian writings. To be good is no longer a 
doctrine of philosophy or a matter of taste; it is a calling, 
a Career ; a Summons, as imperative as it is wonderful, has 
awakened men to it.”—Rainy: Ancient Catholic Church, 
pp. 67, 68. 


“The service of those who are most faithful in the 
ministry of teaching comes from nothing lower than a 
sense of vocation.” — SADLER: Moral Instruction and 
Training, vol. i., Introduction, p. xxxiii. 


“Be zealous for great causes which carry in them the 
hopes of generations to come.”—CuuRcH: The Gifts of 
Civilisation, p. 29. 


“Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” 
—Eph, iv. 1. 


“T was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.”— 
Acts xxvi. 19. 


“T press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” —Phil. iii, 14 (R.V.). 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE CALL OF THE NEW DAY 


NY survey of our time that is open-eyed and 
A reasonably complete can hardly fail to 

awaken many thoughts in the mind of alert 
and aspiring youth. The whole situation of to- 
day constitutes the call of the Age. This call 
comes to the people in the day of the people to 
beckon them on towards the goal. Especially 
does it come to youth, holding out the sure pros- 
pect of high, undreamt-of gain. It comes with a 
unique message of opportunity and vocation. 

To many, indeed, this is not the impression 
commonly conveyed by the Age. They think that 
amidst all the keen competition and rush for place 
life for them means a living. Without doubt it 
means a hard struggle for many, and people must 
find some honourable way of making a livelihood. 
And yet, even where such anxiety is absent, the 
idea of a living is uppermost, and the idea of 
vocation does not enter at all. Other aspects of 
life also, into which a sense of vocation never 
enters, appeal to many. Thus many are keen to 
have numerous social engagements, to have plenty 
to laugh at, and -to score success in one game or 
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another. At the same time they love to be left 
free from the obligation to do what they do not 
feel particularly inclined to do. To many life is 
only a magnified social game. Entertainments, 
dress, wealth, position, and display, are so many 
counters by which they are keen, by one move after 
another, to outdo their neighbours. The defence 
they are ready to make—what seems to them an 
entirely sufficient defence—is a question, ‘‘ What 
harm is there in any of these things?” or a com- 
ment, ‘‘ Life must have plenty of room, and can’t 
be made a bore ”; or, again, “‘ Everybody does it.” 

As for the last of these defences, the practice of 
everybody is far too vague a thing to take as a 
starting-point and centre for life. Life, whenever 
it gets a fair chance, is a vivid, vital thing. As 
there is an individual centre of physical life, so life 
on its higher side must be personally constituted. 
“We should count time by heart-throbs.” It is 
only when things come home to our own hearts 
that life appears in real power and beauty. It is 
only as God touches us personally that we rise up 
and live. 

However, in these days we can hardly be 
bothered with thinking. TEarnestness is a kind 
of bore. Thought, conscience, and self-discipline 
interfere with the real pleasure of life. ‘* Why in 
the world,” we are inclined to say, ‘‘ should we be 
bothered with such things at all? We are quite 
content, and getting along quite well as we are.” 
There would be no reason, indeed, if the outer 
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hangings of life were life itself. But does the 
Word of God mean nothing? Has its eternal 
meaning suddenly vanished from the sky of man? 
Do the testimony and experience of the truest and 
finest souls count for nothing? And what are we 
to say of Jesus as He stands amongst us and 
interprets our life to-day ? 

The kind of God commonly thought of to-day, A far-off 
however, is a God Who is some sort of distant ©°* 
abstraction, with Whom we have really no great 
concern as life fills our hands with occupations, 

a God Who can easily be dispensed with. If there 
should be any difficulties with Him at the end of 
the day, they will be quite easily disposed of. To 
think much of Him while life is running its normal 
course is really something of a bore. But when- 
ever we inquire a little into the meaning of life, 
nothing of this kind can possibly satisfy us. We 
must have a God Whose hand is touching, guiding, 
and healing life. “As the heart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O 
God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God.”* “QO God, Thou art my God; early will I 
seek Thee: my soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh 
longeth for Thee in a dry and thirsty land, where 
no water is; to see Thy power and Thy glory, so 
as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary.” ‘My 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” t 

But then, so far as these higher things are con- «No , 
cerned, it is so easy for life to remain colourless. aa re 

ws. SPT, 2 POPS. Pans 25 2, t Ps, Ixxxiv. 2, 
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“No harm in this and that,” we think; and we 
count that thus we have carried the day. But how 
do our pursuits stand related to life as a whole, in 
its chief design? Do they contribute to the result, 
or do they hinder it? While apparently harmless — 
in themselves, do they so fill our thought as to 
become intruders and usurpers? Are they leaving 
no room for the expansion of the soul in its native 
air, the Breath of God? While useful as means, 
have they, in our real estimation and constant 
practice, become ends in themselves ? 

Examples We are not left to make a general inquiry about 

ae this. We hear of so many to whom life has 

call. brought a personal call. In fulfilling their voca- 
tion they have shown how rich in real return life 
can be. It is a great note in the lives of Bible 
characters. The Bible is full of the word and the 
idea of a ‘call.’ The call is twofold: God calls 
men, and they in turn call upon Him. We see 
how His call came in silence to the inner ear, as 
in the case of Samuel. We see how, as with 
Moses, a certain aloofness and loftiness of spirit 
marked the man to whom the Lord spoke face to 
face, as a man speaks to his friend. These intimate 
personal calls made men vividly realize their own 
littleness, sin, and need of Divine aid. So it was 
with Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah. Yet, when there 
came also to them the assurance of Divine accept- 
ance and favour, immediately they showed a 
readiness to pass out of the trammels of self- 
consciousness into a larger field of service. ‘‘ Here 
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am I; send me.”* For this is what a call means. 
It is the voice of God to a man summoning him 
to carry out some high work, to play some worthy 
part where great issues are at stake. 

And yet this cannot be done without sacrifice. The de- 
Thus God does not hesitate—as we may put it— panne 
to send a clear call for sacrifice, as when He said 
to Abraham: “Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will shew thee.”+ So also He 
made a great demand on Moses at the burning 
bush when He bade him return to Egypt and lead 
Israel up to the Promised Land. Howinteresting ~ 
to find here the New linking itself on to the Old, 
for did not Jesus walk by the Sea of Galilee, and 
say to the men who were to be with Him in 
the founding of His Kingdom through stress and 
sacrifice, “Follow Me”? And Saul the persecutor 
“was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision,” 
but henceforth, as Paul the Apostle, counted all 
things but loss that he might win Christ, and be 
found in Him, and preach among the nations the 
unsearchable riches of His grace. 

What was it that made John the Baptist so Jesus and 
humble and yet so great but the consciousness MS Fore 
of his vocation as the Forerunner of Jesus, sent to 
** prepare the way of the Lord”? And nothing is 
more striking in the view Jesus takes of Himself 
than His unique and unfailing sense that He has 
been sent to do the Father’s will and to finish His 


* Isa. vi, 8. + Gen. xii. 1, 
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work on the earth. ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?”* ‘I came down 
from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Me.”+ It was this that kept 
His faith and love unshaken when “ despised and 
rejected of men.’”’ Only for a brief space on the 
Cross did a cloud settle on His soul, and soon, in 
the very moment of apparently utter defeat, He 
had already reached His triumph in the cry, “ It 
is finished.” 

As with the Master, so with His disciples. 
Many of the most stirring passages of Christian 
biography are those that tell how men and women 
came to their vocation. They did not all reach 
it, indeed, by the same track; but it was often 
through some vision and experience which made 
life full of God. God came near, and out of the 
touch of that Presence of awe, and yet of love, 
there arose, new-born and already sure, a life- 
purpose girding their soul for the race, an en- 
thusiasm never to be wholly quenched. To follow 
the sense of vocation through their life-history 
cannot fail to fascinate us by its extraordinary 
interest. At times, through cooling down of their 
higher devotion, it may have somewhat faded 
from their own hearts, but erelong with fresh 
bloom it burst forth anew. It may have been 
followed out amidst some misunderstanding on 
the part of friends, who showed a lack of interpret- 
ing power. The world in general, too, and even 

* Luke ii. 49. tT John vi. 38. 
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many in the Christian world that knew them, may 
have lightly esteemed their work, and the part 
they had to play in the building up of the 
Kingdom. At last, however, after many strange 
experiences—for adventures happen in the spiritual 
drama of life as real as any in the jungle or 
amongst the ice-floes—they fell heirs to a rich 
reward. Through dark, perplexing paths, along 
steep mountain-sides, they emerged at length into 
the great open spaces of life, where, breathing 
freely again as giants refreshed, they pursued 
their mission with glad hope under the blue 
Heaven of God. Their experiences have added to 
the bright record of the trials and triumphs of 
faith, and call on us to follow their example 
by trusting the ancient word of the Book: 

“Delight thyself also in the Lord; and He 
shall give thee the desires of thine heart. Commit 
thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him; and 
He shall bring it to pass. 

**And He shall bring forth thy righteousness as 
the light, and thy judgment as the noonday.”* 

To enter upon life, then, with a great sense of Preserv- 
vocation—that is the first thing. To preserve the el 
sense of it amidst the commonplace views, the Votion. 
gibes and sneers and cynical contempt of men 
from whom these things are strangely hidden, 
and who cannot understand why any one should 
value anything more than a living or a position ; 
to preserve the sense of it to the end—this is the 

. *® Ps, xxxvii. 4-6. 
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victory that overcomes the world. Without ques- 
tion many things in life, specially in modern life, 
tend to prevent a man from preserving that sense 
to the end. The wholly secular view, which has 
reduced things so much to one common grey 
colour, has to be met. It is not so much a view, 
indeed, as an atmosphere; on that account all the 
more subtle and difficult to meet. Yet it is not 
impossible to meet. The curious thing is, that so 
often a man’s neighbours give him so little help 
to meet it. They accept it as a necessary part of 
the erivironment of life to-day. ‘There it is” 
is more than enough for them, and they accom- 
modate and tone down the more stirring view 
of life to fit into it, instead of drawing from 
another Source. 

In one way or another many men have already 
lost the sense of vocation. The recovery of it for 
life as a whole is one of the special needs of our 
time. For into the lives even of many admirable 
men there has come a reaction in the form of 
a disturbing sense of failure, and of depressing 
doubt as to the value and the issue of the game. 
In a painfully insistent way, as they find, the feel- 
ing of commonplace hangs around their spiritual 
work, and for all their wishing they cannot escape. 
They are overcome to exhaustion by ‘‘a hot wind 
from the bare heights.”* Yet we may have good 
hope that the Breath of God is coming now to 
take its place, and the music of this Breath, as it 

* Ter, iv 20 CRM). 
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moves in the tops of the trees, will prove to be the 
call of a new spring-time to many a weary servant 
of the King. And life, as commonly regarded by 
the average Christian, has never yet held enough 
of the sense of vocation. It is a clear note of 
New Testament teaching, however. ‘Called to 
be saints,” * the Apostle Paul writes of the general 
company of Christians. He prays for the Thes- 
salonians “that our God may count you worthy 
of your calling,” t and to the Christians at Ephesus 
he sends the message : ‘‘ Walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called.” ¢ 
There is a vocation, then, for all, although at ak ets 

the same time there are special lines of voca- ee 
tion. That of the teacher takes high rank. Yet 
every profession is liable to be invaded by profes- 
sionalism. And the calling of a teacher is no 
exception to the rule. There is, without doubt, 
the temptation to enter the profession simply 
because it forms a natural employment for one 
who is fond of knowledge and fond of imparting 
it; because it offers the teacher a position in the 
community, and holds out the likely prospect of 
a comfortable house and salary, with some prospect 
of promotion. Thus a very real temptation besets 
the candidate for the profession, to think that 
when certain educational subjects have been 
mastered, and the necessary certificate obtained, 
this is the whole equipment. The material 


**Rom, 1. 7. + 2 Thess. i. 11 (R.V.). 
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advantages are apt to occupy the foremost place, 
and the other part a very subordinate one. 

The Age makes a demand for higher service 
than this. There are those who willingly render 
it. And what a future of usefulness will open up 
before those intending teachers who do not lightly 
regard their work, but take it as a vocation from 
God! In a letter to his friend, William Blake, 
Flaxman addressed him as “ Dear Sculptor of 
Eternity.” And teachers are sculptors of eternity. 
Because of this, great teachers like Thomas Arnold 
have always received respect and honour. It is 
a noble succession to which to belong, with the 
prospect of passing on the traditions greatly en- 
riched even by work in a humble sphere. 

As to other special vocations, what attractions 
there are attaching to the Christian Ministry! 
Because of the conditions of the time a unique 
opportunity lies within its reach, of bringing the 
eternal Gospel to bear on the thousand and one 
needs of man. It cannot hold out to many the 
prospect of lucrative emoluments, and there is no 
room in it for lazy men; but to those who do not 
resist the call of God when He lays His hand 
upon them for this work, great compensations 
will assuredly be given. A new “separation” of 
spirit for this high calling will not fail to meet 
with rich reward. Shall not more of our young 
men seek the spiritual romance of such an invest- 
ment ? 

From the lands afar, too, comes a unique call 
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to-day to carry the Christian Gospel there while The far 
the nations are afoot seeking for foundations. a 
Already many noble workers are in the field, but, 
compared to the plenteous harvest, the labourers 
are yet few. The call is ever reaching the hearts 

of some young men and women, but shall these 
coming years, so fraught with destiny for the 
nations, not see a great increase in the army of 
those who go out to all lands with the white flag 

of peace? ‘Also I heard the voice of the Lord 
saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.”* 

Or, if ours is the vocation to obey God’s call in The 
the highways of commerce at home, have we in Wonder 
some way descried the goal? Then we shall have 
some ambition to reach it. Have we descried 
the goal for the race? Then we shall cherish 
an ambition to help our fellow-men to reach it. 
And if we have descried it for our own generation, 
it will act on us like a holy spell. If we offer our- 
selves to God, to be at His disposal, He will, 
without doubt, appoint to us some worthy part 
to fulfil. Then let us consecrate ourselves to 
Him, but let us not by our own foolish inter- 
pretations twist and narrow this word. Every 
generation that has faith enough to see its oppor- 
tunities is on the eve of a dawn; but often the 
unbelief of the human heart immediately darkens 
it down, as sometimes the early grey dawn, about 
to brighten into day, darkens into clouds and rain. 

* Isa. vi, 8. 
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Every generation, we say, is on the verge of a 
dawn of opportunity, but some Ages more than 
others. Ours is one of these. What a call it 
brings to youth! As Wordsworth wrote of the 
hopeful days of the French Revolution, so it may 
be said now, and with a fuller meaning: 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven !’’* 


And yet, how far are these things awakening 
a response inus? The light of fresh knowledge 
is fascinating us to-day. The light of humour is 
sparkling. The light of Nature’s green woods 
and open spaces is alluring men out on every 
hand for their physical well-being. But there is 
a light fairer and more wonderful than each and 
all of these—‘‘ the light that never was on sea or 
land.”+ Only when the dazzling glare of the 
crowd fades away does this other light shine out 
with its sweet and penetrating ray. The whole 
of life is illumined now with meaning as never 
before. It becomes interpreted as part of a 
glorious purpose which can never stop short of 


_ its appointed goal. Then it is that a man is 


ready to say: 
“Heretofore had I 
Lived as the goats lived, and the summer streams, 
With gladness flowing from the morning sun, 
The happy Pagan life among the hills ; 





* Wordsworth: The Prelude, book xi. 
+ Wordsworth: Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a Picture of 
Peele Castle. 
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And felt no more :—but in me now was born 
A human soul and human fellowship, 

And with the sense of man, the need of God. 
A service and a purpose came to me 

In every day, and every day was linked 

On to another, onwards into days 

Beyond this life.” * 


In some way or other we of the present Age all ee 


have ‘‘the sense of man.” What is wanting in God. 
our hearts is to recognize our need of God. Can 
“the happy Pagan life’ content us? Can it 
explain, can it satisfy, the higher cravings of our 
nature? No one in the world has ever interpreted 
that nature, or provided for the healing of its 
sores, like Jesus Christ. From afar along the 
centuries, and with new and stirring appeal from 
the heart of our own Age, His voice of love rings 
clear: ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” f 
What is he profited if he lose or forfeit his own 
self ? 

And now, perhaps, a man begins to think how Finds 
empty of real purpose his own life has been. He cee 
becomes serious; he grows troubled; he tries to the Vision. 
put away his thoughts, but they will return. The 
Word must be true, for he himself cannot refuse 
to go into the witness-box. He is self-condemned, 
and, to make matters worse, conscience can give 
him no further aid. All along he has been a 


* Mrs. H. E. Hamilton King : The Disciples, p. 54. 
t Mark viii. 36,37. Compare Luke ix. 25. 
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strong, self-reliant man, but now he cannot bring 
help to himself. Where can he turn? From 
what quarter is help to come? He has heard 
of the Love of God in Jesus Christ, but it is borne 
in upon him now that all through the years he has 
treated that Love as a thing of nought. How can 
such as he be received? Surely no man has 
offended as he has done. But now he is aware 
of a Face that ‘‘was so marred more than any 
man,”* gazing into his soul with the beauty of 
Divine tenderness, and saying: 


“J gave Myself for thee ; 
Give thou thyself to Me.” t 


And at the same moment a thrill of strange relief 
and gladness passes through his soul at the re- 
membrance of some other words: “This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; 
of whom I am chief.”t{ And he rises up, and 
with the new thrill returns to life, to pass on to 
others the Vision and the Call. 


* Isa, lii, 14. pads Havergal. Pe Rim iss. 
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of reverence, 28, 61 
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147-154 
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tyranny of, 31-32 
Dew of devotion, 73-74, 168, 170, 
176-177 
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value of some, 28-29 
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209-210 
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tached to, 55-56, 81 
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of self, 29-30, 161 
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159, 161-162, 165, 185 
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cerning the Freedom of the Will, 
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146, 159-161 
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141-147 * 
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Environment, 17-19, 21-26, 140- 
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164, 165-167, 179, 192, 266 
man’s power over, 19, 25-26, 
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59.60 
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much, 8-9, 80-81, 97, 133, 149, 
176; of children, 176; value of, 
96, 97-98, 176 
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24-25, 86, 264-265 
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131. See also 60, 195 
Eucken, Dr. Rudolf, on History, 
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213 
for the training of the young, 
156, 177-178 
foundation for, 13-14, 212, 230 
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in God, 85-86, 265 
in Jesus Christ, 25, 77, 84-85, 
107-108, 229-230, 249, 252, 
256, 271-272 
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Faith, 26-27, 63-65, 228-230. 
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the whole of Chapter X 
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123, 168; worship, 168-172 
“* Fever,” the modern, 9, 80-81, 
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Fibre of Commandment, 38-39, 173 
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the Divine, 59, 98, 152, 170- 
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98-108, 253 
Foundation for faith, 213, 228-230 
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226 ° 
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whole of Chapter X 
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Freedom, abuse of, 27-29, 31-35, 
36-37, 39-41, 45-47 
article on, in a revised Creed, 
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Freedom, future of, 48-49 
great field of, 48-49 
limits of, 15-49 
of the Lord’s Day, 36-39 
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of simplicity, 23-25 
of youth, 39-47 
overgrown, 28-29, 31, 34, 36, 

39-40, 45, 46 
progress of, 26-27 
use of, 37-38, 39, 45 


French Revolution, 78-79, 92, 
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of, 264 
of Jesus, 23 


opposition of, 115 
Future, interest in the, 8-9, 248- 
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light on the, 8 
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of freedom, 48-49 

of individuals, 245, 249-256 

of preaching, 153-154 
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49, 128, 224, 266-267 

of the race, 86 

of the various races, 119-121, 
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sent, Goal; also under 
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Gambling, 8-9, 80-81, 133 
Game of life, 9, 153, 260, 266 
Games, 8-9, 58, 81, 105, 106, 149, 
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Geniality, 56-58, 61-62, 196-197 
misplaced, 62-63, 65, 178, 
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Geography of life, 41-42 
Gibbon, Edward, 92, 161, 187, 189- 
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character of, 85-86, 94-95, 98- 
100, 104, 249 
Jesus, conception of, 96, 249 
love of, 240 
passion for, 261 
reverence for, 96, 98-100, 180, 
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waiting upon, 72-74, 108, 168, 
170, 176-177 
Goethe, 136, 196; his father, 166 
Gospel, message, 6, 76-77, 80-81, 
85-86, 93-108, 180, 226-227, 
249-256, 259-272 
preaching of the, 153-154, 268 
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238-244 
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man’s, 217-218 
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90, 106, 176, 270 
Heaven, 49, 96, 256 
Hell, teaching of Jesus regarding, 
104, 252-256 
Heredity, 20-21, 200 
“‘ Higher thought,” 101 
Hirelings of to-day, 144-145 
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laws of, .222-223 
lessons of, 3-4, 18-19, 26-27, 
28, 31, 43-45, 48-49, 53, 60, 
III-112, 208, 221, 236 
necessity for, 235-236 
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value of, 43-44, 221-222. 
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39-47, 66-68, 72-73, 106, 
132, 162-178 
worship in the, 168-172 
Hope, need of, 9, 134 
of Jesus, 252 
Hospitality as an opportunity, 23, 
192 
Howard, John, 59, 188 
Humour, excess of, 27, 60-61, 62- 
63 
fascination of, to-day, 3, 56, 
57-58, 152, 196, 270 
limits of, 27, 61, 152, 270- 
271 
Hurry, cure of, 72-74, 108, 168, 
170, 176-177, 178 
injury done to youth by, 72, 
176, 178 
sin of, 105 
Hus, Master John, 199 
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Ideas, Divine, 139-140, 175, 229 
in movement, 185, 211 
relation to history, 221 
whirl of, to-day, 12-13, 53-55, 
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Illustrated papers, 3, 5-6, 53-55 
Imagination, fire of, v, 236-237 
uses of the, 5, 42, 128, 138, 
139-140, 184, 186, 187, 200- 
201, 217-219, 226, 227-231 
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also 2 sauce 
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65, 97, 148-149 
of a wide world to-day, 5, 19- 
20, 64,,80, 118-120, 148- 
» 149, 183, 238-239, 242-243 
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220 
on youth, 14, 41-47, 65-68, 
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_ 234; 249-250 
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30, 31, 55-56, 63-64, 66, 81, 103- 
104, 112-114, 139-140, 148-149, 
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21, 130-132, 133 
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Interest as a test of truth, 55-56 
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national, 118-119, 243 
Jesus, and His contemporaries, 252 
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263 - 
and the poor, 23 
and the rich, 23-25 
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23-25, 96, 104-105, 107, 240, 
250, 253 
friends of, 23 
His care for the individual, 
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240, 263-264 

our knowledge of, 83, 223 

our personal relation to, 83, 
86, 116, 225, 229-230, 252, 
250, 261, 271-272 

Parousia (Second Advent), 84- 
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Jesus, Teaching of, 13-14, 83-84, 230 

childlike spirit, 157-158, 
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Church, 245 

faith, 84, 225, 252, 256 

false shame, 199 

future life, 104, 252-256 

His own Person, 116, 195, 
206, 225, 263-264 

judgment, 104, 253-255 

Kingdom of God, 58, 104- 
105, 106-107, 157-158, 
224, 245, 252 

love of God, 142, 249 

man’s value, 120, 249-250, 
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New Birth, 256 
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84-85, 104, 113, 253- 
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privileges of later centuries, 
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repentance, 107, 250, 256 

salvation, 65, 83, 107, 
249-250, 271 

Sermon on the Mount, 83, 

84, 253 

sin, 104-105, I10, 113 

sins of omission, 104, 254- 


255 
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Truth, 116, 206, 225, 230 
union with Himself, 194 
will of God, 116, 225 
work, 142, 147 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, a friend of, 
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towards woman, 31, 220 
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King, Mrs. H. E. Hamilton, quoted, 
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Knox, John, 59, 199 
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‘‘ Labyrinth of the World,” 4-5 
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Laplace, character of, 197 
Lasting things, 43-44, 66-68, 81-86, 
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Late hours, children and, 72 
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62-63, 175 
Lavoisier, 190 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, 112, 206 
Liberty. See Freedom 
Life, different views of, 259-263 

game of, 9, 153 260, 266 
lighter side of, 56-63 
sacred art of, 184 
Light heart, a fine thing, 65, 175, 
176 
of the average Evangelical to- 
day, 56-58, 60-63 
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serious side, 56-65, 175, 176 
‘* Limit of becoming mirth,” 61 
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18-19 
imposed by man on man, 18 
imposed by Nature, 17-18, 74 
narrow social, 21-23 
of the free, 15-49 
of the poor, 21-23, 143, 145 
of the rich, 23-25 
Lincoln, Abraham, 198 
Lines, by the Author, 77 
converging and diverging, 235 
Linnzeus, 75, 162, 193 
Literature, 3, 5, 12-13, 25, 26-27, 

37, 43-44, 53-55, 63, 64, 66, 82, 
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189-190, 194, 202, 209 
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Liquor traffic, 21, 130-132 
Local option, 130 
Logic, place of formal, 213-214 
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quoted, 7, 12, 27, 45, 70, 110, 
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Man,” 31 
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Man, as moulded by heredity and 
environment, 17-21, 157 
freedom of, 10, 15-49 
goal of, v, 13, 49, 233-256, 
258, 259, 269, 270 
larger mould of, 181-203, 246 
possibilities of, 201-202 
*“sense of,” to-day, 271 
wonder and worth of, 183, 200- 
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248, 249-250. See also Mod- 
ern man, religion of the ; 
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ality ; Salvation ; Sin 
Marsilius of Padua, 213 
Materialistic spirit of to-day. See 
Modern man, religion of the; 
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Matheson, Duncan, 198 
Mazzini, Joseph, 79, 86, 93, 167 
Methodists, 61, 79, 95-96 
Millis, Maria, 41, 76 
Milton, John, 194 
Ministry, the Christian, 153-154, 
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Mission field, claims of the foreign, 
268-269 
Modern “‘ fever,” 9, 133 
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Modern man, religion of the, 1 3-14, 
36-37, 56-57, 60-62, 64-65, 83- 
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250, 259-262, 265-267, 270-271 

Modern world, birth of the, 78 
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Mould of man, the larger, 181-203, 
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Mozley, J. B., quoted, 58, 70, 117, 
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Musicians, 128, 173, 184, 189 

“Must,” the word, 46-47 

Myers, F. W. H., quoted, 82 
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Name, Greatness of The, 98-100 
Napoleon I., 18, 187 
Narrow men, 11, 60, IQ0-I9QI, 195 
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Nature, and science, 216-220 
bar of, 17-18, 74 
conquest of, 19, 85 
freedom of, 45 
impressions of, 17-18, 71-72, 
74, 217-219, 270 
order of, 17-18, 19, 45-46, 71- 
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parable of, 74 
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Omission, sins of, 36-37, 64-65, 66, 
72-73, 81, 84-85, 104, 106, 118, 
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£535 250 
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Order, and freedom, 45-46 
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for social reform, 131-132 
for souls, 59, 108 
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graving of the, 147-154; the 
Age of the, 1473 verdict of the, 
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57> 58, 66, 81, 105, 259-260 
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Restrictions of to-day, irksome, 32- 
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141-146 
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141-142, 144-147 
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Shaftesbury, Lord, 41, 76, 147 
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process of, 43-44, 89, 221, 
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Slavery, 18, 19 
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of, 25, 92-94, 96, 105-108, 157- 
161, 184-185, 234, 240, 244- 
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207, 270-271 
Socialism, 93, 183-184 
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143-144 
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Synge, Follett, 150 
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for work, 138-140 
Taylor, Bayard, quoted, 82 
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for truth, 205-230 
lof supremacy, 242-243 
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questions of, 32, 34-35, 46, 62, 
78-79, 80-81, 92-93, I12, 
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Wilberforce, William, 112 
William the Conqueror, 18 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 18 
Wonder, capacity for, 215-216 
deepening of, 42-43 
of childhood, 42, 175 
of life, 42 
of man, growing, 227-228 
of man’s nature, 200-201 
of the New Life, 256 
of the present situation, 80 
realm of, to-day, 19 
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engraving of, 138-147 
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